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Fields of Practice: Design of Retail Stores 
...In the Office of KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP 
Specialty Shop, New York, N. Y. 
Shoe Store, Chicago, Ill. 
Two Jewelry Stores, Jersey City, N. J., and Stamford, Conn 
Men's Clothing Store, Hartford, Conn. 
Specialty Shop, New York, N. Y. 
Paired Houses, Los Angeles: Gruys & McCONVILL: 
Office, Shop, and Yard, Oakland: FrRANcis J. MeCARTHY 
Aluminum as a Structural Material: paut wein.incer 
ert i 
insulation for Concrete Floor Slabs on Grade 
Store: Store Front 


Selected Details / Store: Stair Rail 


Store: Display Wall 


NEWSLETTER: 1 VIEWS: 8 PROGRESS REPORT: 14 
PRODUCTS: 88 MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE: 90 
REVIEWS: 106 JOBS AND MEN: 124 P.S.: 152 
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Every home needs at 
least one—public build- 
ings need hundreds! 
For key points in plumbing, heat 
ing, electrical, and refrigeration 
systems; for ceiling entries to attic 
Ready to Install — Fits flush 
with wall or ceiling surface 

No Special Framing — No cut 
ting, adjusting, or alter 
Furnished Painted Prime 
coat of aluminum, rust-inhibiting 
paint 

Concealed Hinges - 

fasteners. 

Screw-typo Lock 

surface of lid 
“41 Different Sizes — Fro 
84° x8B% to 24 

3 Different Styles — W 
without expanded meta 

for plastered walls; for non-pla 


tered walls of al! kinds 
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Give the best job 
for the least cost 


Tear ovt coupon and mail today — 
for complete specifications and data 
on Milcor Steel Access Doors 








En we — Minin We Bastininnininen 


Mr. Architect — 


We want Milcor Steel 
Access Doors. They last 


longer, cost less... 


.. and they’re better 
looking, because they 
are flush with the 
wall for painting 


or papering! 


A job you are proud of — 
at a big saving for your client 
with 
Milcor Steel Access Doors 


(flush with wall) 


You save labor costs and building time with Milcor Steel Access Doors. 
They help avoid costly construction required by other types of installa- 
tion. No ugly, old-fashioned frame protrudes from the wall to mar the 
looks of your job. 

Milcor Steel Doors can't crack, shrink, warp, or rot. They last for- 
ever. They are installed quickly and easily .. . 


ceiling. You can paint or 
paper right over them. TTVTTE Le lo 
Ceewteie wricee — steee COeranyv 
oe! 


Specify Milcor Steel Ac- 
cess Doors. Deliver a perfect MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


flush with the wall or 


° ~ . Baltimore 24, Md. @ Buffalo 11, N. Y¥. @ Chicago 9, Tl. 
job. Clients are better satis- Cincinnati 25, Ohio @ Cleveland 14, Ohio e@ Detroit 2, 
Mich. @ Kansas City 8, Mo. @ Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


fied — and stay satisfied. Pg me ee ey ES 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 4101 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 3 


Send me specifications and de riptive material on Milcor Steel Access D rs. 


Name Title saan - 


Company 


Address 


F-315A 
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A taxpayer's action in N. Y., challenging right of the city to 
use housing funds for school construction, may have wider 
implications. Citizens’ groups are supporting action, pointing 
out that precedent might be set for diverting to other uses 
funds voted for public housing, and that needed schools require 
their own appropriations. 














In addition to the N. Y. State housing competition announced else- 
where in this issue, other competition plans are afoot. John A. 
Shaw, Ethiopian Consul General in N. Y., will send interested 
architects details of an international competition for an imperial 
palace for Ethiopia. A national competition limited to younger 
architects in the U.S. also will soon be announced. 











While argument about government aid for housing goes on, the 
Federal Aid Airport Program is guietly proceeding. By July 15, 
389 grants amounting to $45 millions had been made. These range 
from improvements to small Class 1 airports to building or 
development of terminal type ports. 





Another government-aid program is authorized by the Water 
Pollution Control Act, which allows loans to states, munici- 
palities or interstate agencies, to 1/3 of estimated cost or to 
$250,000 per project for preparation of plans and construction 
of treatment works to prevent discharge of wastes into inter- 
State waters. These programs mean architectural commissions. 

















Construction activity continues at a rapid pace, despite 
acceleration in the price spiral. Construction Industry 
Information Committee reports $7.7 billions of new construc- 
tion in the first half of '48, a gain of $2 billions over same 
period in '47. At the same time building costs continue to 
rise, and building trade hourly wages as well as materials 
costs still go up, presaging further rises in finished- 
construction costs. 




















While bricklayers in N. Y. top the country with a $3.20 rate 
for hours they work, U.S. Steel leads the news in materials 
increases, with a $8.09 or 9.6% rise in base prices for major 
Steel products. Other manufacturers also announce rises. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. explains up of 9% (10% for window 
glass) by statement showing net income for first half of ‘48 

of only $14,200,000 against $14,800,000 for similar period last 
year despite slightly greater dollar volume of business. 








International Ynion of Architects held its first Congress in 
Lausanne in June. A.I.A. delegates were Ralph Walker and 
Julian Levi. Elected officers include Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
(England) as president and Messrs. Baranov (Soviet Union), 
Walker (U.S.), and Vischer (Switzerland) as vice-presidents. 








Greatest paradox of the housing situation is desire on the part 
ef both government and builders to ease credit for private 
construction and purchasing, balanced against fear by both 
government and bankers that “sound and realistic values" might 
be exceeded. As of June almost $33 billions in mortgage debt 
was outstanding, of which $10 billions are protected by the 
government through F.H.A. or V.A. insured loans. Even slight 
dip in the economy will result in distress among those carrying 
mortgages based on inflated construction costs. Many archi- 
tects are worried by this, despite continued good business. 
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School room installation of Cell-Ceil showing even 





diffusion of light—with elimination of highlights and 
glare. Cell-Ceil sections match perfectly and perma- 
nently, 


Cell-Ceil provides the solution for utilization of satisfactorily 
high levels of illumination without glare. Particularly im- 
portant in classroom lighting design, this lifting of present 
limits on lighting levels gives architects and designers a new 
freedom of approach to lighting problems in a wide variety 


of applications. 





FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, 


FORMERLY FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC 


8700 SOUTH STATE ST.... 

















MODERN FLOORING TECHNIQUES: building authorities for the information of the 


architectural and building professions. 






No. 3 in a series of articles on the use of asphalt 
tile flooring prepared by leading architects and THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, INC. 


pioneer maker of asphalt tile. 
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This rendering shows the Glens Falls Hospital, on which Milton T. 
Crandell was architect. Charles F. Neergaard, hospital consultant. 






































question of sound transmission between floors became 
much more important than with the conventional arch 
construction. 


In my hospital work, I have found asphalt tile, properly 
cushioned, the most satisfactory flooring for general use in 
most sections of the building, with the exception of service 
areas. Occasionally a building committee will try to cut the 
budget by using painted cement in kitchens, pantries and 
particularly in stair treads and landings, not realizing that 
they are involving the hospital in a semi-annual expense for 
repainting, if they are to keep it at all presentable. 


Asphalt tile is most practical in corridors, stair halls, and In the finished structure of 
stair landings. Asphaltic underlayment under asphalt tile is the Glens Falls project, 
particularly recommended here to reduce foot-step noises this lounge shows use of 
and add resiliency. asphalt tile in large areas. 


In Cafeterias and Dining Rooms, greaseproof asphalt tile 
flooring is recommended. Color and design of such a floor 
should be based on functional requirements and can be laid 


out to show traffic aisles, table areas, etc., if desired. tt te she Chess Gitte 
In Service Areas, Toilets and Bathrooms, ceramic tile structure, using asphalt tile 
floors are preferred. For kitchen and laundry, quarry tile is in diamond checkerboard. 


particularly recommended. 


In Operating and Delivery Suites the improved low cost 
terrazzo conductive flooring, as developed by the U. S. 





Public Health Service, is recommended to insure protection Patient's room. below. 
against explosion caused by a static spark. shows eephel: dle used ta 

To those of us who spend their lives in and about hos- restful colors and checker- 
pitals the floor is always in sight and always under foot. The board design 


less we feel it, the less we hear it, the less we spend to keep 
it neat and clean—if it is also attractive to look at—the 
nearer it approaches perfection. 


« * * * 


Tile-Tex* Asphalt Tile floors have been in use in many of 
America’s leading hospitals for over twenty years. It has con- 
vincingly demonstrated its ability to perform satisfactorily in 
hospital areas and has justly earned its reputation as a quality 
asphalt tile. For more information or reprints of this article, 
write The Tile-Tex Company, Inc. (subsidiary of The Flintkote 
Company), Chicago Heights, Illinois. Sales offices in Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Toronto and Montreal. 





The TILE-TEX Company, Inc. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, INC 
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CLASSROOM LIGHTING 

Dear Editor: “Classroom Lighting 
Techniques,” in August P/A, is cer- 
tainly the most complete and informa- 
tive article that I have seen on this 
much-discussed subject. 


During the past year we have made a 
study of natural lighting suitable for 
elementary classrooms, and we have 
been unable to find authoritative data 
on this subject. I am sure that good 
results have been obtained but, as far 
as I know, natural lighting has not been 
reduced to a scientific basis, and it oc- 
curs to me that perhaps PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE could do a good deed in 
going into this subject. 


We have just completed the design of 
an elementary school which, we believe, 
will not require artificial lighting dur- 
ing the school day, but we do not have 
engineering data to guarantee this sup- 
position. 
SAM’L G. WIENER 
Shreveport, La. 


Dear Editor: Mr. Weed (Robert Law 
Weed) and the electrical engineers in 
this office were very pleased with the 
article, which we feel is comprehensive, 
simple, and extremely well presented as 
a basis for discussion with clients. We 
have had quite a bit of recent experience 
with classroom lighting, and most of 
that is embodied in the article. 


We have been very much interested, at 
the same time, in methods of controlling 
daylight in classrooms, and methods of 
compensating by artificial light the loss 
of outside lighting on cloudy days. We 
believe a similar article exploring these 
methods would be of great benefit to 
those designing schools. 
T. Trip RUSSELL 
Robert Law Weed & Associates 
Miami, Fla. 


AND THE TECHNIQUES 

Dear Editor: In general, “Classroom 
Lighting Techniques,” by my friend 
Carl Allen, of General Electric, seems 
to be an excellent and thorough job. It 
is well organized for reference use in 
an office such as ours. 


It is interesting to note that it paral- 
lels, in many respects, independent 
studies which we have undertaken of 
our own installations. For these studies, 
we have drawn plan diagrams of vari- 
ous rooms, noted the type, location, etc., 
of fixtures, and taken foot-candle read- 
ings through the ro6om on a grid pattern. 
This has been supplemented by color 
photographs, which show visually the 
light distribution, appearance of the 
fixtures, and color scheme. 








Obviously, no article of this kind can 
completely exhaust a very complex sub- 
ject. There are, however, some ques- 
tions or matters related to it which 
might be added to the article or con- 
sidered at a later date. 


All the diagrams assume a classroom 
with a flat ceiling 12’ high. During the 
last several years particularly, all our 
efforts have been directed toward de- 
signing classrooms with substantially 
lower ceilings, generally in the neigh- 
borhood of 10’ and frequently 9’, with 
parts as low as 76”. This, obviously, 
poses a totally different lighting prob- 
lem not answered by the solutions in 
the article. Many of our schools also 
have sloped ceilings to accommodate 
bilateral, clerestory lighting. Again, 
another problem is presented. While 
most illuminating engineers shudder at 
the thought, we believe that most ele- 
mentary classrooms are used only in 
daylight hours, and except in very ex- 
treme circumstances, such as a tornado 
or an eclipse of the sun, a substantial 
amount of light comes in through the 
windows and needs only to be supple- 
mented by artificial illumination. 


We therefore propose for some schools 
where the budget is limited that this 
daylight be taken firmly into account 
and two or even sometimes only one 
row of fixtures be installed in locations 
remote from the glass. At night this 
may mean, along the window wall, a 
less than desirable level of illumination, 
but we believe this to be of little conse- 
quence when school starts at 9:00 a.m. 
and is dismissed at 3:30 in the after- 
noon. 


While Carl Allen would probably foam 
at the mouth at the thought, I believe 
that consideration should be given to 
the studies and conclusions of Professor 
Tinker, of Minnesota, who has reached 
a number of interesting conclusions on 
proper lighting intensities. His studies 
are supported by work done in connec- 
tion with the lighting at the Harvard 
Law Library, where the final installa- 
tion was 20 foot-candles of incandescent 
lighting. While this latter probably 
represents a special condition, Tinker’s 
conclusions are based on rather broad 
studies, and he is sharply of the opinion 
that high levels recommended by lamp 
manufacturers are way beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. Whether 
he is right or wrong, the controversy 
seems to me to deserve full attention. 


Further studies on lights presumably 
should include a discussion of fixtures 
themselves, particularly with reference 
to material, as they effect maintenance. 
We, for instance, avoid wherever pos- 
sible the use of glass or plastic. Former 
needs constant cleaning, and the latter 
tends to warp. 








These comments are in no sense a criti- 

cism of an excellent piece of work, but 

are intended to suggest possible future 
lines of study. 

PHILIP WILL, JR. 

Perkins & Will 

Chicago, I]. 


Author’s Reply: Mr. Tugman has shown 
me a copy of Phil Will’s letter to you. 
It nostalgically reminds me of some of 
the interesting tablecloth doodling ses- 
sions that Phil and his partner Larry 
and I have had on the subject of school 
lighting. I certainly agree with Phil 
that there is much yet to be said on the 
subject of school lighting, especially 
regarding the techniques of handling 
and controlling natural daylight. 


The article does not overlook daylight. 
For example, in the cost equation, while 
a typical classroom has a minimum of 
1000 hours of use per year, the lights 
were assumed to be on only about 750 
hours of the year. The article also 
points out that the fixtures near the 
windows should be switched separately 
from those in the inner part of the 
room and that the window row can be 
moved a foot or so in to take into ac- 
count the greater prevalence of light 
close to the windows. At the present 
time, I am digging through a wealth of 
material to try to illustrate in simple 
form the various daylight techniques 
which have been developed for class- 
room lighting. As I can see it now, the 
biggest problem outside that of the 
variability of daylight is how to deliver 
sufficient light where you want it with- 
out, at the same time, ending up with 
excessive brightness in the students’ 
field of view. 
Regarding Professor Tinker, may I sug- 
gest that you keep your eye out for the 
September issue of Illuminating Engi- 
neering, in which a paper by Professor 
Tinker is scheduled to appear. This, to 
my knowledge, is the first time that 
Professor Tinker will have laid himself 
open to rebuttal, and I believe that you 
will find the comments and discussion 
on Professor Tinker’s paper to be the 
interesting feature of that issue of 
Illuminating Engineering. 
C. J. ALLEN 
Lamp Dept., General Electric Co. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


NO WORKS OF ART 
Dear Editor: Why not show us more 


of the fine New England and New York 


architecture being built instead of s° 


(Continued on page !0) 
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CABOT’S STAINS 


(fn 


to any 
design 
in any 


SITE... 


The rich penetrating colors of Cabot’s 
Creosote Shingle Stains bring out all 
the natural beauty of wood siding, 
shingles or clapboards. A selection of 
21 attractive colors, clear brilliant 
hues to weathering grays and browns, 
enables you to pick exactly the right 
stain for any design in any setting. 
THE BEST WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
KNOWN 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains are made with 
60°, to 90°, of pure creosote oil, the 
best wood preservative known. This 
creosote oil penetrates deep into the 
wood, repels termites and insures years 
of protection from decay. 
COLORS THAT REMAIN TRUE 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains ac- 
tually dye the wood displaying grain 
and texture to its best advantage. And 
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Architect David J. Abraham 





because pure pigments and no fillers 
or adulterants are used, the colors re- 
main true, even after long exposure to 
the weather. 

Cabot’s Weathering Grays and Browns 
produce in a few months the mellow 
weatherbeaten effects so typical of old 
New England houses. 


ECONOMY 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains cost one-third 
as much as good paint. They are quick 
and easy to apply...do not peel or 
blister, even on green lumber. 

FREE BOOKLET “Stained contains 
complete information and illustrations. Write 
for your copy and color cards today. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 2183 Oliver Bldg., Boston 9 
Mass. 


Houses” 


’ 


5. CREOSOTE 
Cabot S SHINGLE STAINS 
Architect: Ernest Gunnar Peterson 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., 2108 Oliver Bldg., Boston 
9, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of “Stained 
Houses" and color cards 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


SEPTEMBER, 








(Continued from page 8) 


much Western, Californian Modern— 
which is not very attractive, and restful. 
I think your Kawneer factory building 
(July 1948 P/A) looks terrible—child- 
ish. Let’s go back to the good old days 
when our master architects designed 
buildings that were beautiful, works of 
art. 
W. STROLL 
New York, N. Y. 


PLANNING NEEDS ARCHITECTS 

Dear Editor: Since my college days at 
the University of Michigan, when it 
was the regular habit of the architect, 
draftsman, or office boy to clip and file 
the many fine monographs from the 
pages of old Pencil Points, I have been 
a reader of your magazine. At that time 
I was enthusiastically studying archi- 
tecture. Today, after graduate plan- 


A Schlage Installation because... 


— Mie | Niu 





Schlage is reversible 


Mr. Clark didn’t foresee changes in the use of his offices, but the 


architect did. He specified Schlage locks because they can be easily 


reversed or interchanged to meet changing door usage. This flexi- 


bility of Schlage locks is only one of their many economy features. 


veces 


ScHiAct 








See Schlage 
in Sweets Architectural 
File 





LOCK COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


ning study at Harvard, I am employ: 
as the first City Planning Engineer th 


City of Marquette (c. 16,000 popula- 


tion), Michigan, has had. 


During the past few years, particular]; 
since the beginning of the “Postwar 
Planning” days which began in or abot 
1943, I have read with considerable mis 
giving the verbal pot shots which hav: 
been fired with increasing velocity be 
tween old-line architects and many wa: 
born planners. As a planner I am jump 
ing into the fight, not with the intentio: 
of joining sides or mobilizing a thir 
party, but with the desire to clear away 
some of the debris and to bring in som: 
much needed fresh air. 


Some writers have described city plan 
ning as architecture which in its highest 
form strives to reflect our cultural at- 
tributes in the third or fourth dimer 
sion. Others show planning as a process 
of untangling and straightening out of 
social and economic maladjustments 
caused by the rapid advance of the 
machine age. Both are commendable 
aspirations. The former presents the 
wider perspective with the desire 
show the best of our human achieve- 
ments through city building. The latter 
would continue to build future environ- 
ments by rectifying errors resulting 
from past shortsightedness. 


Briefly, one ideal is to attack city plan- 
ning from an over-all development van- 
tage point and the other to approac! 
the action stage from a piecemeal basis. 
In actuality, new towns, such as the 
ones now being created in the overspill 
areas of London and our war-originated 
bomber-cities, lend themselves well t 
complete architectural treatment and 
unit planning. However, our older 
cities, suffering from (the planner’s 
coined phrase) hardening of traffx 
arteries and the like, need replanning 
which largely falls in the second cat« 
gory. Consequently, both theories ar 
valid and can be properly used. 


It is clear then that an architect with a 
freshly-cut velum can exercise greate? 
imagination in drafting a new series of 
structures than he can on a remodeling 
job of an old place with poor framework. 
The limiting factor in remodeling, of 
course, is money. If the client can only 
afford to redo one wing of his house, 
the remainder will continue to reflect 
the work of another era. Likewise i! 
city planning, slum clearance and ré 
housing in new projects changes but 
one wing of the city. Thus, with new 
materials and methods flowing faste 
from factories than tax dollars can b 
diverted to city rebuilding, we have 
resultant maze of styles, sizes, al 
shapes. 


The planner has the tools of zonins 
building codes, eminent domain, su 
division ordinances, and architectur: 
control at his disposal. If he knows ho 
to use these tools he can go far towa! 
realizing the two aims mentioned earlie 


These tools are exceedingly importa) 


(Continued on page 12 
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RGAN YOST, Architect 
419 Richmond Rood 


Kenilworth, til, 
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Right at the beginning — 
in the blueprint stage — is the time to give 
your clients double for their money by spec- 














4 J } e { . =. a a) ¥ Ter . . . 
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Pelt Fi 5 ag vs time. It provides greater bracing strength 
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BUILDS AS IT... 


INSULATES 











oe Without getting into the hocus-pocus of 

ce planning terminology, for which I have 
:' no use, I feel that the strongest plea 

that an architecturally conscious plan- 

ner can make is to call architects to 

(Continued from page 10) rise from their midnight jobs and par- 
ticipate in molding a finer community 


to the architect as well, and in each and zoning ordinances are being dis- which presents itself from their office 
community, no matter how small, it is cussed at open planning meetings, local windows by engaging in or inaugurating 
the responsibility of the architect to architects are too busy under their planning action in their own localit, 
help to forge these tools that the future Dazor lamps working out sketches, for that someday that locality will be a true 
of his community may inherit the full- churches and shops for other neighbor- expression of the highest ideals of all its 
ness of his architectural expression. So ing communities, to take part in these people. 

often indifference on the part of archi- important discussions of forging city GEORGE N. SKRUEB 
tects in these matters has resulted in planning tools. Doubtless, this is not City Planning Enginee: 
their work being stifled. an infrequent occurrence throughout Marquette, Mich. 


Even in Marquette as building codes America. 


PLANNERS’ SYMPOSIUM 


Dear Editor: In your P.S. on the “hocus- 
7 : 


pocus” of planning, in the July editio: 


you maintained that the chief differenc 
e of opinion between the Churchillians 
and the Adamsites revolved about 
whether “the planning process is a: 


end in itself” or whether “it must ¢ 
minate in a creative act.” If this is g 
A new kind of fully automatic the principal issue, and if Professo: 
Adams of M.I.T. believes that pape: 
electric dumb waiter plans are the sole outcome of the proc- 
ess, then it is news to me. 
that never overtravels So that his position could be more full) 
— presented, I suggest that Professo: 
Adams, like another man in America) 
history, be allowed to speak for him- 
self. Perhaps this could be part of a 
symposium on the bases, goals, and 
philosophies of planning, with specifi 
and pointed questions. Since much of 
the confusion occurs as the result of 
language, there might be a definition 
of terms. 








The endless chain drive of the new Sedgwick Roto-Waiter 
makes it the perfect dumb waiter for stores, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, libraries, clubs, schools, banks, factories, resi- 
dences, etc.— especially for two-stop installations. 

The single direction motor helps cut costs by eliminating 
the need for special control equipment normally required 
when reversing motors are used—and, by reducing starting 
torque, it cuts current consumption. 


And Sedgwick Roto-Waiters. .. . I have the feeling that Professors 
Adams and Greeley and Mr. Weinberg 
1. Never overtravel are not poles apart, as you have im- r, 
2. Are completely factory-assembled-and-tested plied. At least from their lectures, it 
3. Require only minimum clearances seems they do agree on the need fo 
4. Have an overload safety device for safe operation balanced, long-range planning carried 
5. Require no heavy load-bearing supports except at the out by a continuing staff, with the sup- 
bottom port of an active public. Neither Adams 


nor Weinberg puts his faith in statis- 


6. Are easy to install 2 . ; nar! 
tics without inspiring schemes, or vice 





























The table of dimensions shown below lists three standard versa. 

counterweighted Roto-Waiters. In addition, Sedgwick makes I think that you could easily find exam- 
an uncounterweighted Roto-Waiter — capacity 150 Ibs., car , ples of down-to-earthness in planning 
size 24” x 24” x 36"—which is ideal when a dumb waiter is practice and literature. At least one of 
to be installed in limited space as for undercounter use. the aims of a large segment of the 
planning coterie is to convey the values 
STANDARD ROTO-WAITER DIMENSIONS and aims of coordinated development te 

ee the people in a popular fashion. 
a Sala | 200 300 500 The planner or architect who works i! 
+ a eereennsteost a | i er a vacuum without regard for the eco- 
Hoistway width, in........... | 33” | 39" 45" nomic, social, and political elements is 
tee d Son A ll al | = ” tantamount to the chemist experiment 
CE Micscccsceesesvess aie 3s” | 41 ing without the progress in allied fields, 
——— such as physics, mathematics, etc. Slums 

== are not physical or esthetic problems ie 

So if you are stymied by perplexing lifting and lowering alone; large-scale redevelopment en- 
problems involving the vertical movement of material and tails huge economic questions with seri- 





merchandise — tell us about them. And write for complete 
details and specifications of the new electric dumb waiter 
that cannot overtravel—the Sedgwick Roto-Waiter. 


ous social implications. I could go 0! 
but would rather leave the discussio: t The 








the proposed symposium. = 
SEYMOUR STILLMAN, Assistant Plane! m 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 142 W. 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. ag Bg ete _ 


ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER ELEVATORS AND DUMB WAITERS Buffalo, N. Y 


12. PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
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In These Modern 
West Coast Apartments 







!op, PARKLABREA, Los Angeles ¢ Above, PARKMERCED, San Francisco 





The ideal floor over concrete 


Bruce Block Floors are quickly installed over 


ncrete by laving In mastic 


—VA ithout nails 


r splines. No clips, screeds or wood subfloor 


@ Designed by Leonard Schultze & Associates and built by Starrett Bros 
& Eken, these two modern housing developments of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. have brought luxury living at moderate cost to over 


3,000 families. They represent community housing at its best. 


No feature of these California-style Colonial apartments has been 
more satisfactory than the floors of Bruce Blocks. Advantages of this 
Hooring are: (1) Easily and economically installed over concrete slab; 

2) A permanent part of a building—not a floor to be replaced every 
few years; (3) Distinctive, modern, beautiful; (4) Comfortable—warm 


resilient, quiet underfoot; (5) Easily maintained in perfect condition 


For further information on Bruce Block Floors, see Section 13 in 
Sweet's Architectural File. Or write E. L. BRUCE CO... MEMPHIS 
TENN., World’s Largest Maker of Hardwood Floors 


Bruce Block 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


Prefinished or Unfinished 
























Despite the impressive total of store con- 
struction during the past year. a shortage 
of retail space in 81 percent of Ameri- 
can cities and an appreciable rise in 
rentals are reported by field researchers 
of National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Since the continued demand for 
well-located stores makes any drop in 
prices improbable, the renovation and 
modernization of existing retail estab- 
lishments appears feasible to an in- 
creasing number of owners and mer- 
chants. 


This heightened interest was evidenced 
recently by the attendance of more than 
22,000 retailers, distributors, owners, 
chain store executives, planners, build- 
ers, contractors, etc., at the Second 
Annual STORE MODERNIZATION SHOW in 
New York. New products, new ideas 
for store interiors and selling aids were 
shown in some 75 booths of the manu- 
facturers and suppliers of building 
materials and equipment. Attention was 
directed to successful modernization 
jobs completed in the past year through 
display of winners of a national com- 
petition conducted through Chambers 


STORE MODERNIZATION 


of Commerce, which entered the best 
work in their towns. 


In addition to a display of latest im- 
provements in retail merchandise back- 
grounds, experts in selling, store design, 
and display were called in by John W. 
H. Evans, director of the SHOW, to lead 
discussions and answer questions at a 
series of clinics. The topics of these 
sessions were: “Store Layout and Traf- 
fic,’ “Store Lighting and _ Color,” 
“Store Displays and Fixturing,” “Store 
Fronts,” “Budgeting for Moderniza- 
tion.” The clinics were well-attended 
and beyond discussion of immediate 
problems of store modernization they 
touched on trends in retail store de- 
sign. Chairman of the series of clinics 
was Charles M. Edwards, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Retailing, New 
York University, and Prof. Hans E. 
Krusa of the School acted as moderator. 


Store planning means planning for constant 
motion. Morris Lapidus, architect, New 
York, pointed out during the “Store 





To emphasize planning for the future, a competition for students of architectural schools 
to design a one-block “Shopping Center of the Future,” was conducted in connection with 
the 1948 Store Modernization Show. First prize, $500, went to E. R. Shackleton, D. G. 
Crounse, and E. B. Bruce of the senior class at Syracuse University. The team’s solution, 


presented as a scale model, is shown above. 


Teams from Cooper Union, New York, and 


University of Illinois won the second and third honors, respectively. They were judged by a 
jury of store designers, merchants, architectural magazine editors, and educators. 













Layout and Traffic” clinic. He ex- 
plained: 


“All too often the plan of the store is 
worked out as a static thing. There 
are a number of orbits of motion which 
must be considered before the final plan 
is achieved. The first . . . is the move- 
ment of merchandise from receiving to 
marking, to stock rooms, to racks and 
bins, and finally to the customer .. . or 
back to wrapping and shipping. The 
second is the movement of the customer 
from the time he enters the door until 
he leaves the store. We must consider 
... his contact with the merchandise, 
his exposure to displays, relationship 
of customer to salesman, movement of 
customer to such spots as credit desks, 
cashiers, wrapping stations, rest rooms, 
and other conveniences the store might 
offer. Another orbit of motion is that 
of the salespeople, whose movements 
from the time they come into the store 
in the morning until they leave at night 
must be carefully considered in relation 
to selling and personnel problems.” 


Classify modern lighting as a sales invest- 
ment rather than as an expense. those at- 
tending the “Store Lighting and Color” 
clinic were advised by Carroll L. 
O’Shea, illuminating engineer, General 
Electric Company. Scoffing at those who 
buy lighting without regard for the 
function light must perform in their 
stores, he explained that a lighting 
system must attract shoppers, must 
help them to see merchandise quickly 
and accurately, must create a pleasing 
atmosphere in the store. He reminded 
those who expect to modernize their 
stores: 


“Remember the thing you are buying 
in a lighting installation is the light 
delivered to the sales or display areas. 
The fixtures, lamps, wiring, and watt- 
age used are only the means to the end 
—light of the proper quantity and 
quality . . . One of the first things t 
determine is what effect you wish t 


(Continued on page !6) 


Store modernizations throughout the country 
were reported at the Show through a compett- 
tion in which Chambers of Commerce sub- 
mitted best jobs in their cities and towns 
Judged best by a professional jury and awarded 
a $250 prize was Rifkin & Grannick specialty 
shop in Trenton, N. J. (before-and-after photos 
shown at left) by Victor Bohm, architect, New 
York and Trenton. 
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BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN: 


With Chronotherm, Honeywell's handsome 
new electric clock thermostat, owners of your 
homes can enjoy the most carefree heating 
comfort they have ever known—and at the same 
time save fuel! Chronotherm keeps homes at just 
the right comfort temperature from morning to 
night. Then, when the family retires, it auto- 
matically switches to lower fuel-saving tempera- 
ture, or in mild climates, shuts off the heat. In 


the morning, the desired daytime temperature is 


if 


ney 


N T 











restored gradually, without overshooting. The 
result, according to government authorities, is 
savings of 10 per cent or more of the heating 
bill—with complete comfort and convenience. 
Make certain you specify Honeywell's new, 
nationally advertised Chronotherm in the 
houses you design. It is another way to provide 
your clients with the latest in modern improve- 
ments. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, 


Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


create, or what merchandise is being 
sold or displayed under your lighting 
system ... If you are not sure which 
lamp to use, run a few tests yourself 
in your own store, or ask someone who 
knows ... If you feel that, because of 
the cost involved, you can’t do your 
store lighting right—leave it alone until 
you can.” 


Customers like to see and handle merchan- 
dise and to a considerable degree make 
their own selections, Nelson A. Miller, 
Chief, Marketing Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
observed during the “Store Displays 
and Fixturing” clinic. He continued: 


“This principle, of course, permits the 


This REPLACEMENT BILL 
started in the specification 


™~ 


The corrosion that con- 
sumed this ordinary iron pipe 
took a bite into the building 


owner's pocketbook. Probably 
that replacement bill took more 
than a nibble at his confidence in 
some architect’s judgment. 

Stop that replacement cost now. 
Specify Acid Proof Duriron for Chem- 

ical Laboratory drain lines . . . and for 
any other corrosive handling waste sys- 
tem. Duriron simply ignores corrosives. 

Consult Sweets. Or get complete infor- 
mation by writing for Bulletin 703...today. 


THE DURIRON CO., INC. © DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


DURCO Adv. 63-GM 


DURIRON 


ACID PROOF 


DRAIN PIPE 





customer to spend much of his own time 
in the selection of merchandise .. . at 
the best expenditure of time by store 
personnel, and hence at less expense 
to the store. While this principle is well- 
established and finds high acceptance 
on the part of customers, the planning 
of facilities, layout, and equipment for 
attaining this end requires a good dea] 
of thought by the retailer and perhaps 
some experiments in certain types of 
equipment... 


“The Department of Commerce has pre 
pared a Store Modernization Check 
List. The purpose of this is not to tell 
you how to modernize your store but 
to tell you what the objectives sought 
should be and to give you a detailed 
list of facilities that might be improve: 
. . « The over-all modernization pla: 
should be in keeping with a pre-deter-. 
mined set of retail store policies « 
signed to establish a store character or 
store identity in keeping with the polic) 
of the retailer in serving a specific class 
of customers ... The store front should 
be consistent with the store interior and 
both should be consistent with the gen- 
eral store policy.” 


The ideal set-up would be to have a mini 
mum of fixtures, José Fernandez, archi 
tect, New York, told the same clini 
group. He agreed with Miller that s¢ 
lection of merchandise by the customer 
which he noted was accepted during 
war years when sales clerks were 
searce, has become popular. But he 
urged careful organization of the stor 
and creation of fixtures to display mer- 
chandise to best advantage—and a 
cessibility. 


“The average present-day designe 
wants to design fixtures that are un- 
obtrusive, efficient, and inexpensive 
There are many materials that may be 
used, glass being at the head of th 
list. Today we have non-shatterable 
non-scratchable, laminated, heat-resis- 
tant glass ... but I believe this could 
be improved by minimum thickness, thus 
reducing weight and cost. Plastics ar 
light, but somehow their cost is too hig! 
at present and they lack abrasive re 
sistance. 


“There are two common failings: the 
emphasis given showcases, counters 
etc., where the design is too elaborat 
and the merchandise does not stand ou! 
properly; and the improper housing 0! 
display of merchandise (inefficient han- 
dling, improper sizes of drawers 
shelves, cases, etc.).” 


Sales fixtures have three jobs to do: to store 
merchandise, to display all or part of tha! 
merchandise, to protect merchandise, Morr's 
Ketchum, Jr., architect, New York, told 
those discussing “Displays and Fix- 
turing.” He added that not all fixtures 
have to perform all three functions, 45 
in some types of stores shoppers ar 
encouraged to handle merchandise, bu! 


(Continued on page 18 
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AMERICAN Goécored Playground & Pool Equipment 
Built to Gain and Hold Your (orefilence 


@ American’s reputation for making the very fin- 
est Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
dates back more than a third of a century, to the 
company’s inception in 1911. American men deter- 
mined then to build only the best equipment 
money could buy, combined improved designing 
with superior materials and skilled craftsmanship 
to provide scores of new, ideal play-exercise oppor- 
tunities for the nation’s children and youth with 
absolute safety—safety that will last! 


Not even during the recent difficult war years has 
American ever compromised in materials, design 
or construction; for, we regard the welfare and 
safety of your youngsters as our responsibility as 
well as yours. Instead, we've gone along in the 
good old American way building the best Approved 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment made; 
and today more customers than ever before con- 
tinue to place their confidence in American at 
Anderson. American leads the field. 


Learn why American Approved Playground and Swimming Pool 
Equipment enjoys world-wide acceptance. Send for Literature, today. 


ae 

AMERICAN ae 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA : = 

on | 
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~*~ 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
















(Continued from page 16) 


the average sales fixture in the average 
store consists of a display layer set on 
an enclosed storage unit. 


“The size, shape, and character of the 
merchandise will logically determine the 
shape, size, and function of the sales 
fixture,” Ketchum explained. “Small 
precious objects need display and pro- 
tection . Folded stock needs or- 
ganized storage space and a measure of 


QUALITY! 


DISTRIBUTORS 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


protection ... Hanging stock needs to 
be racked . . . Packaged goods are self- 
protected and need only to be properly 
shelved or racked, to form an attractive 
display ... Many items of merchandise 
need little or nothing in the way of a 
sales fixture. 

“Displays and display backgrounds 
have both functional and aesthetic 
value. First, they act as signposts on 





the indoor shopping street. A sales de- 
partment can be easily identified by a 
glimpse of some dramatic focal display. 
Second, merchandise always appears 
more attractive and interesting when 
shown in realistic fashion . . . Feature 
displays are a wonderful visual stimu- 
lus to impulse buying. They can ofter 
be divorced from the particular sales 
departments they represent and placed 
at strategic points ... (to) remind 
customers of the scope of the store 
merchandising program.” 


There has never been a completely success 
ful store modernization project of any size. 
large or small, that was not preceded by a 
comprehensive, carefully prepared program 
of requirements, Daniel Schwartzman. 
architect, New York, told the clinic 
group considering “Planning and Bud- 
geting for Modernization.” Explaining 
his statement he added: 


“The preparation of a comprehensive 
program of requirements should be the 
joint effort of the architect and the 
store operator. Neither of them can 
properly prepare this essential basis 
for a complicated project without the 
benefit of the other’s counsel, and a 
complete interchange of ideas and infor- 
mation from the very beginning... 


“It makes no difference who prepares 
the necessary factual data and analysis 

. as long as it is carefully done and 
complete At this point it should 
be made perfectly clear that the only 
one who can interpret this data ir 
dimensional requirements is the archi- 
tect and the architect alone—becaus: 
it is he who has been trained as a space 
designer 


“The essential factual elements of a 
typical program (in addition to the 
general statement of store policy and 
the aptitude and background of the 
store operators) are as follows: pro- 
jected net yearly sales volume; per- 
centage of that sales volume to be used 
as a basis for rental charges (the key 
to the entire question of how much we 
can afford to spend on the building 
project); net dollar volume per square 
foot of sales area; ratio of sales area 
to non-selling area (it is here that the 
architect can perform a most valuable 
service in increasing the sales area as 
practicable) .” 


Agreeing with Schwartzman that a 
careful Master Plan must precede an) 
modernization effort, Jay D. Runkle, 
vice president and general manager of 
Crowley, Milner & Company, Detroit, 
admonished the same clinic group with: 


“The very first question that must always be 
asked before any considerable expenditure 
is, “Is this necessary?” Management, he 
said, also must consider the effect of a 
considerable expenditure on working 
capital of the company. He added: 


“In our own store we have consistently) 
financed our improvements out of earn- 
ings, and we did not permit our capita! 
or expense outlays to become burden- 
some in any one year.” 
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DESIGN OF RETAIL STORES 


In the Office of KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


In this, the first of a series of studies of particular fields of practice in which individual firms 
have done outstanding work, we present a new means of evaluating architectural progress. 
Several instances of the firm’s completed work constitute an important reference study in the 
field of retail-store design. But supplementing these and focusing on the methods by which 
this successful work has been achieved, we have a statement by one of the members of the 
firm as to how their office operates, the steps involved in developing a project. and an 
expression of their design philosophy. 


A study of work by Ketchum, Gina & Sharp is particularly pertinent at this time, since Reinhold 
is just publishing a book entitled “Shops and Stores” by Morris Ketchum, Jr., the firm's senior 
member. 





Subsequent studies will highlight other specialized fields of practice. 
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DESIGN OF RETAIL STORES 


IN THE OFFICE OF KETCHUM 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


The organization of Ketchum, Gina & 
Sharp consists of three partners, as prin- 
cipals, who initiate among themselves 
the design of any particular project. 
The job is then placed under the personal 
supervision of one of the partners who 
acts as design critic, with the aid of one 
of the men in the office as job captain. 
The job captain, in turn, has other men 
as assistants. The architectural staff, 
of about thirty people, is encouraged to 
assume responsibility and work together 
for the common good. The job captain’s 
duties, besides the running and organiz- 
ing of the project, are to meet the clients 
in question, cull the necessary informa- 
tion, sit in on conferences, supervise the 
work, and in general operate as an archi- 
tect in his own office under the guidance 
and aid of the supervising principal. 


ach partner keeps constantly abreast 
of the work being turned out by tl 
others. 


A project is started in our office by ana. 


lvzing the program of the merchant an 
the budget involved. Departmental cas: 


histories, management philosophies, ob. 


jectives, and sales techniques are com- 
piled. Complete data is collected o 
details such as display treatment, both 
inside and out, types and arrangemen 
of sales fixtures, merchandise sizes 
ireas to be allotted for sales and services 
receiving and shipping, etc. All such ip- 
formation is studied and correlated be 
fore any actual planning begins. 

When the preliminary area plans show 
ing the relationship and size of on 
department to another have been estal 
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GINA & SHARP 


lished, the various engineers are called 
in to furnish supplementary technical 
information. Preliminary working draw- 
ings showing the type and location of 
each sales fixture in every department 
are drawn up simultaneously with visu- 
alization sketches, thus illustrating each 
element of the total scheme. 

Vertical and horizontal traffic diagrams 
for both customer and merchandise cir- 
culation are planned and checked. Space 
necessary for the management and oper- 
ational functions of the store is planned 
and allotted. Provision is made for en- 
trances and show windows. The decora- 
tive features of each department are 
studied in elementary form. The exterior 
is then designed to best express the 
character of the structure and the ac- 
tivities contained. 





COSMETICS DEPARTMENT, Valdiri’s 


VALDIRI'S was first published in project form in the May 1947 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE (pages 61-67). Reference to 
that issue will demonstrate the care with which the firm of 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp works out all details of a store project 
in the design stage. In the planning of this six-level structure 
the Bogota firm of Henry C. Hudgins & Co. wa: associated 
with the architects 





A SPECIFIC CASE 


To illustrate the processes that the client and architect 
go through to obtain the finished product, the Plymouth 
store at 187 Broadway, New York City, is taken as an 
example (pages 52-55). This store is one of a chain of 
women’s specia!ty shops. The management selected this 
location because of the large numbers of business 
women employed in the surrounding neighborhood. A 
further reason for their choice of location was that this 
particular chain of stores has other branches within a 
few blocks’ radius of the new site. This factor would 
help materially in their shipping, receiving, and ad- 
vertising setups. The public in this area buys between 
the hours of 8:30 to 9:30 in the morning, 12:00 to 2:00 
in the afternoon, and from 4:30 to 6:00 in the evening. 
These limited shopping hours make for a store where a 
maximum display of merchandise is of first importance. 
The merchandising program was planned primarily to 
take care of the demands for impulse and convenience 
buying. 


A building budget was determined, based on the esti- 
mated cost for general construction, mechanical equip- 
ment, lighting, and sales fixtures plus the fixed charges 
for overhead, capitalization, rent, etc. The sizes of the 
departments and the types of merchandise to be sold 
were determined on estimated or established sales 
figures of their other stores. Once the interior sales 
program was decided upon, store-front space was as- 
signed for the display of all the merchandise to be 
carried. 


DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 


The aim of the design for the exterior was to provide a 
suitable background for the store’s name and for en- 
closed exhibit area. Materials used were chosen for 
their permanence and low maintenance costs. Due to 
the peak crowds on the avenue that shop at specified 
times, a large arcade was necessary. The show windows 
were arranged around the arcade to stimulate the in- 
terest of the shopper in a further view of those exhibits 
carried inside. This was made as easy as possible by 
having the interior visible from the outside, giving 
assurance to the prospective customers that what was 
seen in the arcade would be multiplied many times over 
when they were inside. 


The interior continues the exhibits displayed in the 
store front; walls are given over to uninterrupted and 
over-all displays. Showcases and wall cases have a 


(Continued on page 53 


















HANDBAG DEPARTMENT, along right wall, detailed on page 97. Note continuation of arcade ceiling within, under the mezzanine 





ARCADE front, leading the eye—and the customer—in. 


SPECIALTY SHOP 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, Architects 


NOTE: The procedure followed in the design of this 
ticular shop is described in detail in the accompanying 
ticle by Francis X. Gina. 
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PROGRAM: A women’s specialty shop, planned for spe 


selling within limited shopping periods—before work, at 


lunch hour, and after office hours. The entire main floor t 


treated as an appealing showcase. 


SOLUTION: An arcade-type front, with displays contin 


in from the outside; impulse merchandise lining both wa 


more casual, demand merchandise placed in a mezzanine « 
the forward part of the store. Ingenious lighting to as 
sales efforts. 
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PLANS 


Maximum merchandise 
display governed the 
layout, walls being 
given over to display 
and sales space. Large 
stock rooms were un- 
necessary on this floor, 
restocking taking place 
from basement during 
shopping lulls. Cash- 
“fap stations liberally 
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(Continued from page 51) 


minimum of hidden stock and were mainly designed for 
display and quick selection of goods. In a store of this 
type, emphasis is placed on providing the maximum 
amount of sales fixtures on the sales floor without sac- 
rificing comfort or accessibility to the various depart- 
ments. Showcases and wall fixtures are easily restocked 
in shopping lulls from a basement service area. Stock- 
rooms and oversized fitting rooms adjacent to the sales 
floor are not necessary. Wrap and cash stations con- 
veniently spotted on the sales floor help to make as 
brief as possible the time consumed by consumer and 
clerk in a transaction. 

While mezzanines are usually placed in the rear of a 
store, such a plan would have made for an unfortunate 
architectural effect in this instance, since a narrow well 
would have been created between mezzanine and arcade. 
Therefore, the mezzanine was placed in the front sec- 
tion, partially over the store front, continuing the line 
of the arcade ceiling in one unbroken plane to the rear 
of the store. 


A brightly illuminated curved and slatted wood wall in 
the rear of the first floor helped to cover some unsightly 
and awkward existing structural features. It also drew 
attention to the fact that another sales floor existed. 

Demand merchandise, consisting of sportswear, skirts, 
slacks, and dresses, was simply strung around the side 
walls of the mezzanine. These articles helped to pull 
the customers through the store, forcing them to pass 
every department on their way in or out. 


LIGHT AND COLOR 


One of the most important elements in good store de- 
sign is lighting. Insufficient knowledge of lighting and 
color effects make it impossible to exhibit properly, 
with the result that looking and buying become a chore 
rather than a pleasure. In the Plymouth store, a high 
intensity of incandescent illumination was provided in 
the show windows to counteract the effects of daylight. 
The downlighting in the ceiling under the mezzanine 
was kept at a much lower intensity than that of the 
show windows; reflection of light from the terrazzo 
floor uplighted the ceiling. Intense illumination was 
designed for the rear in order to draw people back. 
Supplementary display lighting was added to accentu- 
ate the drama of the total exhibit. 


A white terrazzo floor was employed to give a surface 
that would reflect light and also act as a durable finish 
material for customer traffic on the first floor. On the 
mezzanine, where traffic was lighter and the shopping 
was at a much more leisurely pace, a gray carpet in 
harmony with the wall colors was employed. The red 
color of the ceiling under the mezzanine was carried 
out to the sign, helping to unify the transition from 


(Continued on page 55) 
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MAIN FLOOR. White terrazzo floor; ceiling under mezzanine: red; brightly illuminated slatted wood wall at rear: yellow. 


SPECIALTY SHOP. 


ENGINEERING OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION: 
framing: stee! { 
imestone 2 } 1] 
tinted. Floors: main tert 
carpeted. Fenestration: 
1luminum sas} Acoustica 


1s. Partitions: 
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(Continued from page 53) 


outside to inside. A warm light gray color on the in- 
terior walls was used as a friendly background for the 
displays and cabinetwork. 

It was decided to install an acoustical plaster ceiling on 
the first floor because of the din expected from the 
number of customers shopping at one time. Air con- 
ditioning was another device used to make shopping 
comfortable. 


Seesre - DESIGN PHILOSOPHY 
We have established certain principles in our retail- 
store work which summarize our philosophy of store 
design. 





1. Design as simply and straightforwardly as possible, 
avoiding the current cliches which soon become 
dated. 


2. Subdue one’s design in order to provide a framework 
and a suitable background for the excitement and 
color provided by the merchandise on display. 


~ 


—~ 
. 


Use materials for the purpose they were intended 
STAIR up to mezzanine and employ those materials with an eye to perma- 
nence and low maintenance cost. 



































1. Whenever possible, elements in a store should be so 
designed and detailed that they have great flexibility 
of use and will continue to offer maximum con- 
venience no matter how the store is changed in the 
future. 





5. Good design, in the final analysis, depends on good 
detailing. One cannot let one’s guard down or lose 
patience. When this happens, the design as a whole 
usually suffers. 


6. Last but all-important, thorough architectural su- 
pervision and constant follow-through down to the 
most minor detail create a job that one can be 
proud of. 


SP. NEW YORK, N. Y. The unique point of difference between residential and 
commercial architecture is that in store design the 
architect is dealing with a field of experts rather than 
with amateurs. The merchant knows his requirements, 
and the public knows what it wants. Merchants have 
learned the value of good store design in their business. 
The management of the Finlay Straus stores (pages 
60-63) has found that good design has helped to in- 
crease their business from twice to three times its 
original volume. 

The significant feature of the retail-design field from 
an architect’s point of view is that there are no pre- 


New plywood. Doors: flush wood pane ‘ , : “ ; 

Wly; entrance doors: tempered piat conceived ideas to hamper him from turning out a 
er solution that is as satisfactory to himself as a piece of 
: EQUIPMENT: Cooling and ventilating sy: architecture as it is to his client as a merchandising 

‘€ 1dded to existing plant. Lighting: | instrument. 
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SHOE STORE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARI 


A new shop worked out within an unalterable 
framework. 





PROGRAM: To combine two existing rental spaces 
into a salon for the sale of women’s shoes. Owner 
requirement forbade any essential change in the 
elements of the exterior of the building—a fireproof 
structure in Chicago’s Loop; a corner location, with 
a third “front” opening into the building lobby. 
SOLUTION: New display fixtures; a screen wall of 
hardwood introduced to background an accessories 
department and screen stock space in back; new 
lighting, and finishes; minimum change in existing 
structural and mechanical installations. 
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1. EXTERIOR. Display elements introduced in such a way as not to obscure full view of store interior 
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2; SHOE SALES AREA. New hung ceiling conceals fluorescent lighting around perimeter. Interior columns, mirrored 


3. ACCESSORIES DEPART- 
MENT. The floor is covered 
vith gray carpeting; screen 
woll of hardwood reeds 




























FREE-STANDING CASES dress a big window. 











SHOE STORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A wide range of architectural, mechanical, and decorative de- 
vices have been utilized to transform a matter-of-fact space into 


a rich, colorful environment for merchandising. 


The hung ceil- 


ing and all-over carpeting join the L-shaped space into a unit; 
the wood screen wall serves both a functional and decorative 
purpose. Lighting—fluorescent in the hung ceiling; above egg 
crates at the top of the smaller windows; incandescent ceiling 
downlighting and special spotlighting highlight the display and 


merchandising areas. 


Wri 


EQUIPMENT: 


isted. Lighting: 


ENGINEERING OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION: 


Walls: 
Floors: 
1 Ceiling: 

Fenestration: br 
Partitions: r or | } 
I yw ] panels Doors: 
umpin x 

i ine 
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INTEGRATED DESIGN from a variety of elements—merchandise, casework, wood, fabrics, and lighting 
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FRONT. Ample, varied display space 
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TWO JEWELRY STORES 


1. JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, Architects 


Clean, architectural handling of a typical, long, narrow store 
space. 


PROGRAM: Straightforward display of a great variety of small 
items from watches, rings, and diamonds to radios, toasters, and clocks, 
To be worked out on a single floor within a long, narrow rental space 
on a corner (the side street unimportant as regards pedestrian traffic). 


SOLUTION: A recessed store front providing a generous amount 
of display window space of various sizes, widths, depths, and sill 
heights, to accommodate the varied merchandise. Casework and wall 
displays are grouped to set apart the numerous departments along 
the two side walls of the store. 


Moderate-priced merchandise constitutes the main business. Hence, 
neat, orderly arrangement and simple wall surfaces take the place 
of lavish appointments. Smaller items such as jewelry and diamonds 
are handled in enclosed small-scale display shelving and cases. Larger 
items such as housewares and radios are displayed on open, flexible 
shelving on the left-hand wall. Basement storage is reached by a 
stairway through the door at the rear of the floor. 


ISLANDS supplement the main wall displays. COSTUME JEWELRY occupies a corner of its own 


WALL Sl 





WALL SURFACE behind the flexible shelving is simply wood siding, painted. Ceiling finished in acousticel tile 


ENGINEERING OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION: 


Floors: | Ceiling: 
Fenestration: t 


EQUIPMENT: Air conditioning: Lighting: 


CASHIER'S DESK—o ready reference file. 
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SILVERWARE department occupies the corner immediately inside the entrance 


TWO JEWELRY STORES 


2. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, Architects 


A first-floor and basement scheme for the merchandising of a 
miscellany of steady-value, smale-scale items. 


PROGRAM: To provide uncluttered sales floors for the numerous types 
of silver, jewelry, and houseware items carried by the store. A narrow, 
mid-block rental space, sharing the entrance area with an existing build- 
ing entrance. 

SOLUTION: A recessed store front, arranged with varied height sills, 
providing both window display and view of the store within. Simple 
alignment of departments along the interior walls of both floors, plus 
flexible fin display element projecting into the basement sales area. 


Another unit in the Finlay Straus chain, this shop carries merchandise 
very similar to that of the Jersey City store. The design problem was 
also similar. Simple casework, good standards of lighting and display 
ease of circulation, and an inviting atmosphere were more import 

than show. The various types of both wall and free-standing cases 
readily define the main sales departments. All smaller merchandis 
silver, jewelry, costume jewelry, etc.—is organized on the main fl 
the basement floor is given over to radios, toasters, typewriters, al: 
clocks, and other related housewares. The shop is air-conditioned. 
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62 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 











JEWELRY department; business counter, right. Stair rail is detailed on page 95 















COSTUME JEWELRY, etc. Wall cases. 
a ENGINEERING OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION: Existing liding Walls: exterior 
nea granite and (agjoining Pulliding entrance) w 

s; interi Floors: terrazzo (main floor 

W, magnesiur xychloride tile (basement). Ceilings: 

tica Fenestration: aluminum sash; plat 

Walls: plaster ge: uly; wood siding, painted 

IIs. Partitions: plaster o: , i ver W 1 frame Doors: 
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ple ish plywood par loors: tempered pla 


EQUIPMENT: Air conditioning: heating 
Lighting: I r 1? ré 
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MEN'S CLOTHING STORE, sarrrorp, connecticut 
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HUM, GINA & SHARP, Architects +— 
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PLANS 
The new, recessed front clearly sets 
ry the store apart from its neighbors, ° 


provides increased display-front area 
and offers an inviting view of the 
entire sales floor. It also offers a 
separate entrance at the side to upper 


ttte 








SALES FLOOR. Central is- 
lands grouped around struc- 
tural columns handle smaller 
items such as ties, socks, 
Sweaters, etc. Flooring is 
asphalt tile; ceiling finished 
in acoustical tile. Lighting 
outlets, air diffusers, and 
sprinkler heads are organ- 
ized into a neat ceiling 
pattern. 


floors (some space in which is at . 
present rented to others). Both sides 
of the shop are lined with new, well- ae ee 
lighted cases and full-view sales 
counters. Interior islands handle . 
small items such as _ ties, socks, 
sweaters, etc. Elevator is centrally 
located to serve upper floors when 
they are added to the retail-selling ° 
space 
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A smart, new urban shop replaces a nondescript, old structure. 


PROGRAM: To develop a unified, modern shop for the display and sale of men’s clothing 
out of an obsolescent 40-foot-front building, with cast iron and glass facade up to the third floor 
(somewhat similar to its neighbor on the left). Structural problems included elimination of brick 
party wall running down the center of the building on all floors. 


SOLUTION: Removal of party wall; minimizing of the central structural columns by grouping mer- 
chandising units around them; new, recessed display front; entirely new facade; new surfaces, fix- 


tures, and mechanical equipment. Only basement (storage), ground floor, and mezzanine at rear 


(manager’s office) developed into retail shop at this time; other floors arranged for probable future 
expansion. 
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MEN'S CLOTHING STORE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This store is a good illustration of the de- 
sign philosophy of the firm of Ketchum, 
Gina & Sharp. Simple, straightforward ap- 
proach is reflected in the plain, open-front 
display cases; everything is subdued to pro- 
viding a framework and background within 
which the merchandise itself holds top 
place. Materials used look like themselves, 
and fussy, applied decoration is nonexistent. 
Departments are defined simply—a slight 
change in the casework line; a departmental 
grouping against a distinctive background, 
etc.—yet all are coordinated into a unified 
design. A complete air-conditioning system 
keeps the shop comfortable the year around. 


























A PROJECTING CASE defines and separates adjoining departments 





SPORT 


ENGINEERING OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION: Framing: stee!. Walls: exterior: brick; interior: plaster 
or cypress boards. Floors: wood; surfaces: asphalt tile, carpeting, red 
quarry tile or flagstone. Ceilings: white perforated acoustical tile 
Fenestration: aluminum sash; polished plate glass. Partitions: dry-built 





i stud. Doors: standard flush panel wood generally; entrance d 


ed plate glass. 


EQUIPMENT: Heating and air conditioning: steam boiler, evaporative 


ndenser; heating and ling—year-round conditioning; thermostatic 
ntrols. Lighting: combination of incandescent and fluorescent. Special 
equipment: sprinkler system; fire-stair doors; freight and passenger 


elevators. 











ROBES in a wall-hung case. 











SPORTSWEAR arranced in open cases in front of a simple wall of cypress. Ease of viewing and emphasis on merchandise are apparent 





STAIR at rear to mezzanine. SUITS: open display racks. 
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RETAIL STORES 








Gottscho-Schleisner Photos 


GLASS SHOP FRONT makes the entire main floor into a window display. 


SPECIALTY SHOP, new yorx. 


KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP, Architects 


























DEPART 














A sense of spaciousness achieved within limited confines. 


PROGRAM: To work out an inviting, uncrowded women’s specialty shop in an existing build- 











E ing with narrow frontage and modest depth. This store, incidentally, is for the same chain as 
3 the first store shown in this group. 
SOLUTION: Facade simplified and opened up into a full wall of glass. Interior, including fix- 
2 tures, organized and simplified to produce a sense of space. Stair to mezzanine placed on center 
4 both as a design element and to emphasize the fact that an additional sales floor exists. Ds 
ri: | partments kept to the two sides of the floor; door on center. 
3] | LJ | 
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tration: 
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JEWELRY in a special case at the very front of the store. 

















DEPARTMENTS arranged along the two side walls, leaving a broad center aisle for easy customer trcffic 


Ali ae 


ENGINEERING OUTLINE 1414- <8 —_ 
7008). \— Le — 


CONSTRUCTION: vindow 
Y mosai I Floors: 
ra >oustical tile. Fenes- 
tration: iminum sash wi plate glass. Partitions: 
1 or gypsum board Doors: st 
i. Entrance doors: picte glass set in a 


EQUIPMENT: Heating: existing. Lighting: incandescent 


iixtures 


GLOVES set off by a partial screen. 


















TERRACE AND GARDEN FRONT. 


PAIRED HOUSES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














FRANK GRUYS & L. E. McCONVILLE, Archit 


Simplified, multiple housing on a 50-foot lot—a Mention in this 
year’s Progressive Architecture Awards program. 


PROGRAM: To develop economical multiple housing with 
each unit having complete privacy, enclosed garden and ter- 
race; to be built within the possibilities of G.I. financing. 
SITE: A 50’ x 100’ lot slightly sloping from front to rear. 
THIS ROOFTOP VIEW shows the two dwelling units step- SOLUTION: 


ping down the sloping lot; also the definition of garden 
and terrace areas. Exterior plaster is white. 


The two houses aligned along the northwestern 
side of the site, leaving the southeasterly portion for terrace- 
garden areas. A long, simple rectangle utilizing standard 16- 
foot ceiling joists spanning the width; slab floor; simplified 
framing system. 


Same eae 
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THE 3” x 4” FRAMING POSTS of the southeastern front are spaced 3’-4” o.c 
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ENGINEERING OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION: Foundations: 


Framing: 

Walls: 
Roof: white minera iti 
t-incl tt Partitions: 


EQUIPMENT: Heating: 
Electrical: 
Special equipment: 


FRONT DOOR; translucent glass panel 


ca 


LOOKING OUT from the living room to the private terrace; roof soffits are pale green 


Doors: flu 


Floors: 





71 


























PAIRED HOUSES, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


At left of the living room fireplace (photo at top) the storage units provide 
for books, firewood, dining-room accessories, etc. The plywood end wall is 
shellacked and waxed; other walls are painted. The bedroom view (bot- 
tom) shows the ingenious window detail, with fixed bottom panels and a 
sliding sash above, that allows full-width screened opening. The curtain track 
is an integral part of the design of the window unit. 
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OFFICE ENTRANCE. Brick fire wall at end; front wall of shop surfaced with redwood 


BUILDER'S 


OFFICE, SHOP, AND YARD 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


A remarkable instance of a contractor and architect sitting down 


together to produce a satisfactory architectural environment for the 
former's business activities. 


PROGRAM: A building to serve a building contractor who spe- 
cializes in remodeling and repair work—an office, space for a 
draftsman-shop foreman; workshop; equipment sheds for storage 
of stock, trucks, ete. 

SITE: A level corner lot 53’ x 100’. 

SOLUTION: Light frame structure on the corner, with a fenced 
yard separating the sheds, the wall of the building being a con- 


tinuation of the fence; clerestory lighting for maximum use of 
wall space and screening of litter from view. 











McCARTHY 


Francis Joseph McCarthy 
studied at Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, com- 
pleting his architectural 
training in various archi- 
tects’ offices, including 
Charles Dean’s in Sacra- 
mento and William Wilson 
Wurster’s in San Fran- 
cisco. Own office opened, 
1938. With the Rubber 
Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion in Brasil in war years. 
Current work: residences, 
commercial work, altera- 
tions to San Francisco’s 
Palace Hotel, and a few 
industrial jobs. 





SHOP. The high wall serves as a screen; continuous glass provides ample light. 


Builder's OFFICE, SHOP, AND YARD 





A CLERESTORY 


brings southern sun into the office area. 
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THE ENTIRE EXTERIOR of the project is treated as a fenced enclosure 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


The R.'S. Silverberg organization han- 
dles chiefly remodeling, repair, and fire- 
damage work. This required a shop for 
five or six employees in which minor 
millwork, such as running a _ limited 
amount of molding, and repairing and 
construction of individual casework, 
could be done. In working out the de- 
sign with the client, Mr. McCarthy re- 
ports an unusually happy experience: 
“He knew what he wanted and didn’t 
keep changing his mind .. . The plan- 
ning of the job was handled by the 
contractor-owner and his shop foreman 
Spending time in the office with me, and 
we discussed their operations back and 
forth until the plan emerged out of it.” 
The office-shop structure was placed at 
the corner of the lot for its advertising 
Value. The fireplace in the brick fire 
wall of the office is used both for heating 
and for burning up chips and waste. 





REAR OF SHOP. Gate to side street, left 





SHOP-OFFICE from one of rear storage sheds 








SHOP. Door at left opens to yard; stud walls spaced 32” on centers 


Builder's 
OFFICE, SHOP, AND YARD 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Alumini 








OFFICE. Brick fire wall; southern clerestory 





ENGINEERING OUTLINE 













CONSTRUCTION: Concrete slab. Framing: #1 and board is used. Fenestration: wood sash, with double 
#2 dimension fir; 6” x 6” corner and center posts strength B quality glass generally, 3/16” crystal sheet 
” x 6” studs 32” o.c.; 10” steel ridge I beam. East jlass in fixed glass areas. Doors: flush plywood; 





wall: brick. Surfacing: redwood, exterior; interior (in verhead doors in shop 
tice portion only): plasterboard and redwood. Floors: 
the ncrete slab, generally; asphalt tile in office. EQUIPMENT: Heating: ffice. Lighting: 


had ad J } } ? s fiw, se ir ~} y milir lon . 
Roof: 3” x 8” woo ists, sheathing, tar and gravel incandescent fixtures in shop; lu e lamps al 
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By PAUL WEIDLINGER 


P/A presents the first sound technical study of aluminum as an 
architectural, truly structural, material to be published in the 
United States. The author, who has explored in previous articles 
for this magazine the potentialities of reinforced concrete and 
welded steel design, here digs into the relatively unknown field 
of structural design in aluminum. Paul Weidlinger has had con- 
siderable experience with this relatively new metal; he has, 
among other activities, been responsible for structural design of 
a prefabricated house, as yet not on the market, constructed 


wholly of aluminum, 


SCOPE 


Aluminum is becoming a full-fledged structural material. Its 


increasing acceptance is due to three factors: favorable phys- 
ical characteristics; wide experience gained in its use in 
recent years: and the increasing current shortage and cost of 
steel and some other primary building materials. At present 
the use of aluminum is limited to a great degree to copying 
or imitating steel construction, which prevents full exploita- 
tion of the potential advantages of the newer metal. Such 
structures are uneconomical and not competitive under normal 
economic circumstances. However, by applying up-to-date 
engineering techniques, aluminum structures having distinc- 
tive characteristics can be designed; because these take full 
advantage of the specific characteristics of the material, they 
result in sound, extremely economical structures at cost equal 
to or even lower than those fabricated in steel. 


Aluminum “Q-panels,” 








Materials and Methods 


insulated, were employed for walls in this projected house designed by Antonin Raymond and L. L. Rado 






ALUMINUM as a Structural Material 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Aluminum has invaded building construction via the aircraft 
industry. This alone should be an indication that it could 
have a beneficial, progressive influence, provided it is not 
sidetracked into the familiar pattern of imitation of tradi 
tional materials. It is time to take stock, to decide into which 
direction practicing engineers and architects are to be led. 


Although it was first produced in 1825, aluminum is still 
considered a new material. Its numerous applications, charac 
teristics, advantages, and weaknesses are not yet completely 
explored. This applies especially to its use in buildings. 


Aluminum differs a great deal from steel the more widely 
used metallic structural material — yet it is reasonable to 
consider the two metals comparatively. An initial compara- 
tive study can be especially effective because in it one can 
point out the essential differences and, possibly, make it 
easier to avoid a familiar pitfall: use of a new material i: 
ways really suitable only to its more familiar predecessor. 
Although transposition of design and production methods 
from an old to a new material seems almost an inevitable 
pattern of evolution (discussed in previous articles on re 
inforced concrete and welded structural steel’), there is al 
ways the possibility of speeding up this period of transition 
by calling attention to its dangers. 


The most immediate, basic differences become apparent in 
such characteristics as strength, elastic modulus, resistance 


A ecture and Re ed Concrete (August 1943 P/4) and Welding: Its Imy 
eine 7 j hath i j sare 
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to chemical attack, corrosion, thermal characteristics, specific 
gravity, etc. As a direct consequence of such factors, there 
are specific methods of forming and fabricating aluminum, 
which in a number of instances are quite different from those 
suitable for steel. The advantages and limitations of these 
operations emphasize the special characteristics of aluminum. 


The final, and equally important, distinction arises from the 
difference in basic cost of the two materials. Economy and 
cost are always of primary importance in engineering struc- 
tures; they are further emphasized through increasing compe- 
tition and become deciding factors in most building construc- 
tion, subject always, of course, to availability of materials. 


The implications of these essential differences lead to a design 
approach based in all instances upon the most logical appli- 
cation of aluminum. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


Composition. Aluminum, like steel and other metals, is 
available in a diversity of alloys of varying strength and 
fabricating characteristics. They are usually divided into 
wrought and cast alloys. For structural framing of build- 
ings only wrought alloys are important. These are classified 
in two groups, and are designated with the letter S. 


The first group contains those in which various tempers are 
produced by cold working. Tempering changes the metal’s 
strength characteristics and influences its workability. Softer 
alloys are of lower strength but are easier to fabricate. The 
temper designation always follows the letter S. The soft 
condition is designated by the letter O. Fully hardened mate- 
rial is indicated by the letter H. Intermediate tempers are 
indicated by fractions before the letter H (%H, 4H, %H). 


The second group contains heat-treatable alloys which usually 
have higher mechanical properties. Temper designation again 
follows the letter S and the annealed condition is designated 
by the letter O. The letter T indicates that the alloy is in 
fully heat-treated condition to develop its maximum strength. 
Some of these alloys, aged at high temperature, are desig- 
nated by the letter W. 


Alloy composition of both groups is identified by code num- 
bers before the letter S. Aluminum for structural purposes is 
alloyed with one or more of the following: manganese, mag- 
nesium, copper, silicon, chromium. The high strength duralu- 
minum 17S (second group) for instance, contains a total of 
5% of alloying elements (copper, manganese, magnesium) 
while the alloy 3S (first group), which has the lowest 
strength but is very widely used, contains 1.2% of manganese 
only. (A new alloy, 24ST, has higher strengths than 17ST.) 


In addition, corrosion resistance decreases as the amount of 
alloying elements is increased. The above-mentioned alloy 
3S, for instance, is highly resistant, while 17S is quite suscep- 
tible to various types of corrosions. High alloy content 
usually means higher cost as well. 3S%H and 17ST are the 
most widely used materials; further discussion will be limited 
to these types; 17ST because its properties parallel those 
of steel. 
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Strength of the material is usually expressed in terms of 
tensile strength. Ultimate strength is the maximum stress 
(in pounds per square inch, psi) which the material can 
develop, while yield strength is the stress (in psi) at which 
the material exhibits a specified (standard) limiting, per- 
manent set, or elongation. 


Commercial grade structural steel (Carbon Steel for Bridges 
and Buildings, ASTM No. A7) has an ultimate strength of 
60 to 72,000 psi and a yield strength of 33,000 psi. Low alloy, 
(special) structural steel can be also obtained with consider- 
ably higher strength values. 


Against this, 38%H aluminum has an ultimate strength of 
21,000 psi and a yield strength of 18,000 psi. The corre- 
sponding values of 17ST are 60,000 psi and 37,000 psi, 
respectively, about equal to those of commercial structural 
steel. 


In addition to tensile strength, compression and _ shear 
strength are important, but they usually bear a direct rela- 
tionship to tensile properties. 


There is a considerable cost increase from low- to high- 
strength alloys, due to the higher percentage of alloying 
elements. Hence, use of high-strength aluminum alloys can- 
not always be justified because other characteristics may 
outweigh strength in importance, as will be pointed out 
later. The commercial availability of both types of alloys 
therefore takes on great importance. 


Elastic modulus, the exact measure of “elasticity,” can be 
interpreted in its ordinary usage as the stress which, theo- 
retically, would cause an elongation equal to the original 
length of a bar subjected to tension. For all aluminum alloys 
and tempers this value is approximately 10,000,000 psi; for 
steel, 30,000,000 psi. This applies also to compression and to 
other types of deformations composed of compression and 
tension, such as transverse deflection in bending. The modu- 
lus of elasticity also influences the elastic stability of 
structural members, which in practical application limits the 
loading of slender columns. The higher the elastic modulus 
the higher the critical load, i.e., the load which can be 
sustained before buckling occurs. (So-called local buckling, 
or buckling of certain portions or elements of a column, 1s 
also influenced by the elastic modulus, but the yield point 
strength is a more direct measure for this purpose.) 


Weight. The most widely known property of aluminum is its 
light weight. Its specific gravity is about 2.70 as compared 
to 7.85 for steel. Aluminum alloys used structurally range 
in weight from 0.096 to 0.101 lbs per cu inch; weight (or 
rather density) of the metal is not appreciably affected either 
by the small percentage of alloying elements or by the vari- 
ous tempers. Commercially pure aluminum has a yield 
strength of 5,000 psi; by alloying and heat treatment this 
can be increased to 58,000 psi. A 1,000% increase in strength 
can therefore be obtained with only 4% increase in weight. 


Resistance to corrosion and chemical attack. Although alumi- 
num is not entirely immune to atmospheric or other corro- 
sion, it exhibits higher resistance than any other com- 
monly employed structural metal. 


Corrosion resistance 
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Alcoa’s new sheet and 
plate rolling mill, Daven- 
port, lowa, should substan- 
tially increase the com- 
pany’s production. Steel 
framed, the mill buildings 
contain approximately 3- 
1/3 miles of 24-in.-wide 
“Q-panels” 1-58 in. thick, 
constructed of 14-ga fluted 
aluminum (exterior face) 
and 16-ga plain aluminum 
sheet (interior) with glass 
fiber insulation between. 
Panels have shiplap joints 
and are caulked. There 








are also 47 acres of alu- 
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minum roof decking, cov- 
ered with 1 in. glass fiber 
insulation and built-up 
roof, on the buildings. 


varies with the various types of alloys. Commercially pure 
aluminum, designated 2S (and also 3S) have the highest 
resistance to the atmosphere and salt water. Alloy 52S, 
however, is more resistant to salt water than 2S or 35 
from the point of view of retention of mechanical proper- 
ties and appearance. These alloys are generally used with- 
out special protection. The initial thin oxide surface f!m 
is usually sufficient to prevent further deterioration. 


Heat-treatable, high-strength alloys, though more suscep- 
tible to loss of mechanical properties when exposed to corro- 
sive conditions, are still considered resistant; their resistance 
is related to the temper. For severe exposure various means 
of protection are available. One method consists of coating 
the surface with a thin film of commercially pure aluminum. 
Metals treated in this manner exhibit a resistance equivalent 
to the alloys 3S and 2S. Other protective coatings can be 
produced by anodic oxidation or painting. 


On the other hand, aluminum is highly susceptible to elec- 
trolytic corrosion. This occurs when dissimilar (electroposi- 
tive and electronegative) metals are in contact in the presence 
of moisture. In such instances paint protection or other 
separation of the contact surfaces is usually sufficient to 
prevent corrosion. 


Aluminum exhibits resistance to the attack of various chemi- 
cals, due to surface oxidation. Considering aluminum as a 
structural material, it is of special importance that gaseous 
compounds of sulphur, such as are present in the atmosphere 
of industrial centers, have no harmful action on the metal. 
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TABLE 1. TYPICAL PROPERTIES OF ALUMINUM ALLOYS AND STEEL A7 





ALUMINUM AS A STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 


Thermal characteristics. Thermal conductivity of both alumi- 
num and steel is sufficiently high to cause them to be dis- 
regarded as bulk insulating materials, although as reflective 
insulation both have possibilities (see below). The high con- 
ductivity of aluminum is important, however, since it makes 
possible the use of hot-driven rivets in heat-treated alloys 
without damage to mechanical properties. 


The coefficient of thermal expansion of wrought aluminum al- 
loys used for construction varies from 0.0000114 to 0.0000128 
of an inch per inch per degree Fahrenheit. This is about 
twice as much as the coefficient for steel, which means that 
thermal expansion of large aluminum structures may present 
some problems. On the other hand, the secondary stresses 
caused by thermal expansion are lower than in steel struc- 
tures because of the lower modulus of elasticity of aluminum. 


The high reflectivity of aluminum has great importance in 
reducing heat losses. Aluminum reflects 85 to 95% of radiant 
heat, and its reflectivity does not diminish seriously with 
surface oxidation. The reflectivity of rolled sheet steel is 
35% and of galvanized steel 72 to 77% only. 


The properties of a few aluminum alloys used structurally, 
compared with those of structural steel, are shown in Table 1. 


Ill. FORMING AND FABRICATION 

While there exists a fairly accurate general impression of the 
strength and elasticity of aluminum, its “secrets” of forming 
and fabrication are much less known. The wide use of 
aluminum extrusions has been much publicized, resulting in 
an almost universal impression that everything aluminum is 
made by extrusion. Although this is far from the truth, 
extrusion has greater potentialities in aluminum than in steel. 
Principles of forming and fabrication are basically the same 
for all metals, but differences in physical properties require 
modifications in these operations. Aluminum is one of the 
most workable of common metals. One pound of aluminum 
can be formed into a foil of 30,000-sq-in. area, or into plates 
up to three inches thick. It can be drawn into a wire 20,000 
miles long, or into a rod eight inches in diameter. 


The availability of various types of alloys and tempers 
usually permits a choice which is satisfactory as to both 
structural requirements and workability. Non-heat-treatable 
alloys work-harden as they are formed; for severe working 
operations it may be necessary to start the operation in softe1 
temper than one would otherwise select. Simple light-gage 


Alloying Elements 
Modulus of 
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Some of the shapes currently being extruded in aluminum by Reynolds 
Metals Co 


structural shapes in %H temper can usually be cold formed 
without difficulty; some shapes are formed even in %H 
temper. 


The sudden change in temperature caused by quenching heat- 
treatable alloys can cause distortions in fabricated parts 
which have to be removed by subsequent rolling or stretching. 
This must be taken into account when solution heat-treatment 
is used on formed members. 


Hot-forming produces castings of various types, by forging 
and hot-rolling. Of these operations only the latter is im- 
portant in ordinary structural applications, for heavier struc- 
tural shapes. Rolled aluminum shapes are today produced 
with cross-sectional areas up to 30 sq in. and up to 85 ft in 
length. 


Other methods include extrusion and cold-rolling. Extru- 
sion’s main merit is the low cost of extrusion dies, which 
permit forming simple or intricate shapes at high speed. 
A number of standard structural shapes (I-beams, chan- 
nels, etc.) are extruded. A great variety of shapes can be 
extruded in various alloys, but there is a definite limit to 
weight per foot of length and total weight of the member. 
In general, shapes of which the largest cross-sectional 
dimension is over 11 inches cannot ordinarily be extruded. 


Equally important is cold-rolling of light-gage sections (usu- 
ally up to 0.10” thick). All such sections have in appearance 
the typical character of light-gage members: stiffened edges, 
rounded corners, etc. These sections find an increasingly wide 
application in aluminum construction. 


Riveting is practically the same as for structural steel. Both 
aluminum alloy and steel rivets are used. Squeeze-type 
riveters are preferred on aluminum rivets, which usually 
have a cone-point head developed especially for aluminum. 
Rivets up to % inch in diameter are usually cold-driven; 
larger sizes are hot-driven. Riveted aluminum compression 
members show a characteristically close rivet spacing in order 
to avoid buckling of the component parts between the rivets. 
Spacing between rivets is usually not less than three di- 
ameters and the edge distance not less than 1.5 diameters. 


Welding. Although aluminum can be torch- or arc-welded, 
certain inherent characteristics limit the application of all 
such fusion welds for structural purposes. The most weldable 
structural alloy is 3S (for higher strength non-heat-treatable 
52S is used; but this presents some difficulties). In higher 
strength, heat-treatable alloys, welding tends to destroy the 
effects of prior heat-treating, since annealing temperature 
is exceeded in the metal adjacent to the weld. In addition, 
because of the relatively high coefficient of thermal expan- 
sion, it is difficult to avoid considerable buckling and dis- 
tortion in the joints. It is generally admitted that at the 
present time “where the joint is depended on for maximum 





efficiency, torch-welding and in many cases arc-welding ca) 
not be considered equal to a well designed mechanical joint. 
On the other hand, a number of satisfactory fusion-welded 
assemblies were manufactured during the war for the US 
Army Air Corps and Navy. 


Considerably less doubt exists as to the reliability of we 
designed and executed resistance welds. Of this catego) 
spot and seam welds should find increased use in light-gage 
aluminum structures. Spot welds very often replace riveting 
a practice particularly justifiable in assemblies of thin alu 
num sheets in which the reduced bearing area makes rivets 
inefficient. Furthermore, spot and seam welders can 
operated at a speed which makes their use very economica 
seam welders operate up to 30 ft per minute. Because of the 
different physical characteristics of aluminum, the technique 
and equipment employed differs considerably from that us 
for steel. Although some skill is necessary to operate s} 
and seam welding equipment, in selecting and maintaining 
electrodes, and selecting proper pressure and current, it i 
complete mechanical operation as compared to are or tor 
welding. 


IV. ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


The most important cause for the recent expansion in the 

of aluminum as a structural material is twofold: 

1. A current shortage and increased cost of steel. 

2. Expansion of aluminum producing capacity, plus subst: 
tial price reductions in recent years. 

Since these factors have a substantial influence on the w 
of designing engineers and architects, they merit close « 
amination. Although the steel industry is producing near 
capacity, the demand for finished steel in 1948, including bot! 
domestic and export needs, is likely to exceed production 
8%, or from three to five million tons. Shortages are 
particularly acute for light-gage sheets. Automobile produc- 
tion, the oil industry, and railroads are short of steel; export 
requests are not being met; the shortage of structural a 
reinforcing steel is quite notorious. Production will undou 
edly be expanded somewhat, but present plans will take ab 
two years to come into full effect. 


In contrast to this, since World War II aluminum has bee 
until recently, quite readily available. In five years aluminum 
ingot capacity has increased 700%, and fabricating capacity; 
(in some products) 45-fold. Before the war the demand for 
aluminum, compared to steel, was almost negligible: 350 
million lbs per year. After the war, capacity was a stagger- 
ing 2.3 billion lbs. During the war years the aircraft industry 
consumed all but 20% of total production, but since V-J Da) 
the effective capacity of the aluminum industry (mainly 
Alcoa, Reynolds Metals Co., and Henry Kaiser’s Permanent 
Metals Corp.) has fallen back to 1.3 billion lbs. This is due 
partly to the uneconomical expansion policy necessary during 
the war, which cannot be supported at present. In 1948 the 
three principal aluminum producers are already operating 
very close to economic capacity. Of this, the building industry 
demands over one-third of the total, and a critical aluminum 
shortage is rapidly developing. The situation is aggravated 
by a number of other factors: there is a shortage of electri 
power, of which the aluminum industry is one of the largest 
consumers; imports from Canada are being reduced; th 
government stock of pig aluminum is gone while scrap alu 
num is more and more difficult to get; and rearmament needs 
are increasing again. The relatively small output of alumi- 
num (650,000 tons) against the much greater steel prod 
tion (84,000,000 tons in 1947) means that it will not so 
supplant steel on a wide scale. But the war and immediat 
postwar years, when aluminum was still readily availal 
were used by the aluminum industry to make a serious inr 
into the steel market; and a great number of users w! 
switched to aluminum only because of the steel shortage ar 
going to continue to use or try to use — this mater! 
As an additional factor, the increasing cost of steel agai! 
the lowered cost of aluminum also enters the picture. Alu 
num is the only important structural metal of which the prict 
has been reduced in recent years. Aluminum ingot sold at 
20.5 cents a pound in 1939 as against 16 cents at present 
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on a volume basis aluminum has become the cheapest non- 
ferrous metal. Of course, in spite of this, aluminum is still a 
high-cost metal, whether compared with steel by weight or 
by volume. Aluminum sheet sells at about 27 cents a pound 
as compared to 4 to 6 cents for steel. One pound of aluminum 
sheet will cover nearly three times as large an area as one 
pound of sheet steel of the same thickness, but even on this 
basis the cost of aluminum is more than that of steel. This 
cost margin disappears at the present steel “gray market” 
price of 14 cents a pound, but under normal conditions the 
higher cost of aluminum is the most important single factor 
which affects adversely its widespread structural use. This 
higher cost can be partially offset by some specific advan- 
tages: economically the most important factors are high scrap 
value (at present scrap is selling for more than virgin 
metal) and low maintenance cost due to the corrosion-resistive 
properties of aluminum. On this score aluminum can be com- 
pared in some instances with stainless steel sheet, which costs 
at base price 40 cents a pound; aluminum is of course con- 
siderably cheaper. The previously discussed physical proper- 
ties of aluminum can be more fully exploited technically, as 
will be shown later, and these together with the economic 
factors will ultimately permit its fully competitive use. The 
situation presents a real challenge to designers of aluminum 
structures. 


V. RELATIONSHIPS AND IMPLICATIONS OF PHYSI- 
CAL CHARACTERISTICS AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


The preceding essential discussion has covered the general 
properties of aluminum and steel; certain conclusions become 
more revealing if the comparison is carried further. Con- 
sideration of the major structural properties such as strength 
and elasticity becomes really meaningful only if they are 
related to other characteristics such as specific gravity, cor- 
rosion resistance, cost, etc. 


Strength. The light weight of aluminum is often used as the 
basis to which other characteristics are related. Technically 
this is called the “strength-weight ratio,” which in this dis- 
cussion means the relationship between ultimate tensile 
strength and weight per cubic inch. The strength-weight 
ratio can be visualized by imagining a length of vertically 
suspended wire, of one square inch cross-section, which will 
just snap under its own weight. Since such an aluminum 
wire (of alloy 17ST) would weigh 1.2 lbs. per linear foot, the 
length at which it will break by its own weight can be obtained 
by dividing its ultimate tensile strength, 60,000 psi, by 1.2. 
This will give a wire 50,000 ft long. A corresponding wire 
in 838S%H would be only 17,600 ft long due to its lower 
strength, which’ would be about the same length as a similar 
wire made of structural steel (ASTM A7). This means that 
the strength-weight ratio of aluminum is higher than that 
of steel for certain high-strength alloys only. The same rela- 
tionship is expressed by “specific strength,” which is obtained 
by dividing ultimate tensile strength by specific gravity. 
Taking the specific strength of steel as 1.00, corresponding 
values for 17ST are 2.8 and for 3S12H, again, only 1.00. 
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On the basis of specific strength, cost of the material can be 
put into a clearer relationship by establishing price paid per 
pound per square inch of strength. Taking the cost of sheet 
steel at four cents a pound, of 17ST at 30 cents, and of 
38%2H at 27 cents, the “cost-strength ratio” of the three 
materials is proportionately: 1.0 to 2.6 to 6.7. If strength 


alone governs, material cost of an aluminum structure of 
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Various current uses of aluminum. . . . .. . =. =. =. =. +. . Photo A, sheet aluminum 
embossed to increase its rigidity as well as for surface pattern. B, embossed corrugated 
sheet is a direct adaptation from a more familiar material, with the addition of a special 
surfacing to reduce glare. An “industrial” type of corrugated sheet just introduced exploits 
cluminum’s characteristics more fully and will support greater loads. C, farm buildings are 
Gn important market for this type of product. D, Kaiser aluminum siding has some justification; 
using small units, sprung into place, reduces the possibility of “waving” and combats thermal 
expansion; but why negate its reflective insulating value by painting, and why so close an 
adherence to wood techniques? E, air ducts formed of a workable aluminum alloy. F, aluminum 
tubing forms the frame of a lounge designed by Ferdinand C. A. F. Kromer, architect. Of all 
these uses, duct work and chair seem wholly logical from the author's viewpoint. 
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Doubleday Doran's new building at the Garden City Press, Long Island, 


N. Y., is surfaced with aluminum “Q-panels.” 
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Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Nutley, N. J., demonstrate the 


adaptability of “Q-panels,” used vertically, to curved as well as flat 


surfaces. 





Prefabricated frame, of structural aluminum shapes, is designed 
so that heavy preassembled plumbing units, etc., can be installed 
to form a mechanical and electrical core for a prefabricated house. 
Structural design by the author. Electrical engineer: Claude Engel; 
mechanical engineer: Morris Shapiro. 






Drennan Photo Service 


Courtesy H. H. Robertson Co. 


17ST alloy will be 2.6 times as much as steel, of 3S%H, 6.7 
times as much. In all suitable aluminum alloys and tempers, 
the cost will be from two to seven times as much in steel. 
Another obvious conclusion is that in such instances it is 
more economical to use the high-cost, but also high-strength, 
alloys of the heat-treatable group (14ST, 17ST, and 24ST): 
provided that forming and fabricating, which are more diffi- 
cult, will not offset the gain. 


These conclusions, however, must be modified by additional 
factors which favor aluminum. Often disregarded, these 
facts dispel the mistaken notion that aluminum is, and wil] 
remain of necessity, a high-cost structural material. 

Of two identical structures supporting identical loads, the 
weight of the steel structure (dead load) will be about 2.8 
times that of the aluminum one. In heavy structures with 
high dead load-live load ratio this permits a further reduc- 
tion in quantity of aluminum, since it carries less dead load 
The reduced weight affects other construction factors, per- 
mitting lighter and therefore cheaper foundations; it also 
reduces the cost of erection and transportation of materials. 
Weight reduction also has an obvious economic effect on 
transportable structures. 


The high strength-weight ratio has an additional advantage in 
that it makes possible the use of a larger mass of materials 
of the same weight. This means increased safety, essential 
in structures subject to heavy vibration, as well as a con- 
siderable gain in load-carrying capacity in bending. Of two 
plates of equal width, span, and weight, an aluminum plate 
is 2.8 times as thick as a steel plate. If the materials have 
equal compressive and tensile strengths (structural steel and 
alloy 17ST) the aluminum plate has 7.8 times as much loa 
bearing capacity as the steel plate of the same weight. In 
this case the strength-weight ratio for transverse bending 
is 7.8 for aluminum against 1.00 for steel. Yet, since cost per 
pound of the two materials is in about the same ratio, but in 
inverse proportion, the cost-strength ratios are equal. In this 
instance aluminum is fully competitive with steel on the basis 
of strength alone, disregarding such other advantages as 
greater safety and lower maintenance. 
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Aluminum’s corrosion resistance reduces maintenance cost 
by eliminating the need of repeated painting of exposed 
members, and increases their safety. It also permits design 
of structures having parts not accessible for painting (nar- 
row box girders, etc.), which therefore could not be designed 
in the same shape in steel. In addition to these obvious ad- 
vantages, corrosion resistance offers, when related to strength, 
other favorable possibilities in light-gage construction. When 
such structures are built of corrodible metals, the minimum 
thickness of the material is often determined by corrosion 
In a number of structural applications this leads inevitably 
to “overdesigning.” In light-gage steel, for instance, it is 
usual not to use members made of sheets thinner than 0.06 
in. (16 ga), disregarding strength requirements. This limi- 
tation does not apply to aluminum, of which it is practical! 
to use sheets half the thickness permissible for steel, or even 
less. In a number of instances even this reduced thickness 
would not justify the use of high-strength alloys, but cheaper 
ones such as 3S can be used. Reduction of thickness from 
0.06 to 0.03 in. means a weight ratio of about one to six as 
between aluminum and steel, which brings first cost of the 
aluminum structure close to the cost of steel. Additional 
maintenance and fabrication advantages further reduce the 
cost difference. 


Elasticity. Load-bearing capacity of structures is also limited 
by the maximum permissible elastic (i.e., not permanent) 
deformation. The magnitude of elastic deformation is it 
versely proportional to the elastic modulus of the material, 
which is constant for most metals up to a certain stress limit. 
In aluminum it does not vary materially for different types 
of alloys or tempers. Deformation is also a function of 
other factors (type and intensity of loading, geometrica 
shape of the member, and type of supports). 


Since the elastic modulus of aluminum is 1/3 that of steel! 
(10,000,000 psi to 30,000,000 psi), of two identically loaded 
structures which are geometrically and otherwise identica 
the aluminum one will deform three times as much as th 
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Is. MODULUS OF ELASTICITY 


This is represented by the load required to stretch a wire of 1 sq in. cross section to twice its original length (A). B, under the identical loads, 
; an aluminum wire will stretch 3 times as much as a steel wire of the same dimensions. C, under their own weight, both steel and aluminum 
om wires of identical dimensions will stretch the same amount. D, top, of two girders of identical dimensions, the aluminum one deflects 3 times 
ils as much under the same load. D, lower, of two girders of equal weight, the aluminum one can be 2.8 times as deep as the steel girder, and 


ial will therefore deflect only 1/22 as much. 
n- 
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d- steel. Since the aluminum structure is nearly three times 


In as light as the steel structure, however, they will deform t+ adc rey + ackovt wage 

the same amount under their own weight. This concept is | SESeeee Lt 
similar to the strength-weight ratio or specific strength. Ty 
This can be visualized by assuming vertically suspended alu- 
minum and steel wires of the same cross-sectional area and 
length which will stretch an equal amount under their own 
weight. In other words, because the elastic modulus and 
specific gravity are in the same proportion in both steel 
and aluminum, both materials have the same “specific 
st elasticity.” 
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Due to the equal specific elasticity of the two materials, in 

a structures where elastic deformation is the governing factor, 

the basic material cost of aluminum will be 6.7 times as high ULTIMATE TENSILE STRENGTH 
i. as that of steel if 3S alloy is used, or 7.5 times for 17ST. 
h In such structures nothing is gained by using high-strength 
alloys. In light structures, where the superimposed loads 
are large compared to dead load, aluminum will deflect three 
times as much as identical steel structures. 


This is the load which can be supported, without breaking, by 
wires of 1 sq in. cross-sectional area. 


ly These drawbacks, however, can be turned into advantages. 
is The high deformation of aluminum is an advantage in struc- 
6 tures subject to sudden impacts, since the large deflection 
i- absorbs the energy of sudden loadings; the aluminum struc- 77 | | 
al ture acts as its own shock absorber, reducing the increased “paop Ft SSSReeeeee HHH eare imi ites ane me 
n stress caused by impact. A similar consideration applies to t rT S588 88 Bees rrr 
S stresses caused by temperature deformations. Although the is S08 BS ROSES eeee ee 
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T coefficient of thermal expansion of aluminum is twice that STOP ttt 
n of steel, temperature stresses are 50 percent lower since the } 
i's elastic modulus is only 1/3 that of steel. This materially @ rt 2 | 44 ane 2 | 

e affects design of statically indeterminate structures. #9“ V)oTyytraTTT) TTTT errr rere errr ere 





Aluminum’s light weight gains special importance in trans- 
verse deflection. Of two plates of equal span, width, and 
weight, the aluminum plate will be 7.3 times as stiff as the 
d steel plate; i.e., deflection under the same load will be 7. SS SSSee sees eeeee 
) times as large in the steel plate as in the aluminum one, | 
Since the aluminum plate of the same weight is 2.8 times as | [ie = 

thick as the steel plate and deformation is proportional to ry I + 
; the depth cubed. Under such circumstances aluminum con- 

S struction can be substantially cheaper than steel. ©) 
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The low elastic modulus of aluminum is to its disadvantage 

if the material is used as a slender column and is compared STRENGTH-WEIGHT RATIO 

in load-bearing capacity to an identical steel column. Such 

columns carry loads directly proportional to their elastic A, the length of a wire of 1 sq in. cross-sectional area which will 
moduli; capacity of the aluminum column is 1/3 that of the snap under its own weight is a measure of strength-weight ratio. 
steel column; but if the aluminum column’s weight is in- B, of two girders of equal weight, the aluminum one can be 2.8 
creased its capacity soon exceeds the steel column’s, while times as deep as the steel girder and will therefore support 
substitution of higher strength aluminum alloys does not greater loads 
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ALUMINUM AS A STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 





TABLE 2. PROPERTIES OF ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
AND STEEL COMPARED 





——$$______ —. 








' 
Strength- | Elasticity- Cost | 
| Alloy — Weight Weight pe oe Strength 
y Ratio Ratio orgie Ratio 
3S%4H 0.35 1.00 1.00 675 670 | 
17ST 0.35 2.80 1.00 7.50 260 | 
ASTM 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Ag” 





influence its capacity. In Table 2, strength, elasticity, weight, 
and cost values for structural aluminum alloys are compared 
with those for steel. 


Some of aluminum’s properties, such as yield and ultimate 
strength, can be improved by alloying, heat treatment, or 
cold working; others, such as specific gravity, crystal struc- 
ture, or modulus of elasticity, cannot be changed radically 
since they are inherent characteristics of the material. Cost, 
availability, and similar economic factors are not within 
the immediate sphere of influence of designers and engineers. 
Yet all these facts affect structural design and can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Steel structures “converted” into aluminum by copying 
steel design are not competitive economically or technically. 
Cost of aluminum in such structures is two to seven times 
that of steel. 

2. In structures where strength is of primary importance, 
high-cost-high-strength, heat-treatable alloys give economi- 
cal results. 

3. In structures where deformation governs, and in slender 
columns, low-cost-low-strength alloys are usually economical. 
4. Whether strength or deformation governs, it is economical 
as well as technically sound to increase mass and dimensions 
of aluminum members. 


5. The low elastic modulus of aluminum is an advantage in 
structures subject to impacts or to temperature stresses. 

6. In light-gage construction the minimum thickness of alu- 
minum members can be determined by strength and rigidity 
requirements alone, without regard to limitations imposed 
by corrosion. 










7. The high strength-weight ratio of aluminum permits sa 
ings by reducing the dead load; this also affects other load- 
bearing parts of the structure in addition to metallic me: 
bers. 


8. The higher first cost of aluminum is counterbalanced hy 
other economic advantages, such as lower erection, transpor- 
tation, handling, fabrication, and maintenance costs. The 
high reflectivity of the material also reduces thermal insulat- 
ing costs. 
These conclusions point toward two distinct approaches for 
the use of aluminum in building construction: 
One approach is opportunistic and easy to ac- 
cept. Until now it has usually been preferred. 
It recognizes the shortcomings, due to both high 
cost and inherent physical characteristics of the 
metal, and limits its use strictly to the somewhat narrow 
field where it can successfully compete with steel on an 
equal basis, by taking direct advantage of its positive char- 
acteristics: corrosion resistance, light weight, high reflec- 
tivity. 
The other approach, not less obvious, is somewhat more dif- 
ficult to follow. However, it offers a wider scope; and it 
the one which this article suggests. 
Close study of the physical characteristics of 
aluminum has shown that in spite of its high 
cost, the metal’s inherent characteristics can be 
turned to ad‘ tage even though some of them 
do not compare favorably with those of steel. This approach 
is not revolutionary; it is rather the logical application of 
sound, up-to-date engineering principles: full advantage is 
taken of all favorable characteristics, the weaknesses ar¢ 
turned into virtues. Instead of adapting the material to the 
preconceived structure, the structure is adapted to the ma- 
terial. This approach requires some imagination in conceiv- 
ing specially suitable structural shapes, specially designed 
structures, which will perform as satisfactorily as their 
counterparts in steel. However, one cannot make exag- 
gerated claims; aluminum will not completely displace steel. 
The second approach does not even necessarily mean sharp 
competition, but rather a widening of possibilities in the use 
of structural materials, permitting a larger selection to ob- 
tain the most efficient results. 


Part Il, to appear next month, covers specific structural developments pecu 


ourtesy Reynolds Metals Co 


Left, Apostolic Church, Louisville, Ky., being constructed by members of its congregation. Studding, trusses, 
reflective foil insulation, and siding are aluminum. Center, erecting structural aluminum framing (pre 
fab) for demountable midget auto race track designed by Leon & Lionel Levy, architects. Right, aluminum 
framing and sheet in a structure similar to the more familiar Quonset hut. 


Materials and Methods 
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RESEARCH REPORT 2 


Materials and Methods 


INSULATION 


for Concrete Floor Slabs on Grade 


In March 1945 the U. S. National Bu- 
reau of Standards released data‘ on 
heat losses through concrete slab floors, 
which has become an accepted construc- 
tion method although there are still 
complaints that such floors are “cold.” 
Recently the National Research Council 
of Canada released its report on radi- 
ant-heated concrete floor slabs.* Within 
the last few months Professor A. B. 
Algren, of the University of Minne- 
sota, has published a paper on the same 
subject;> his findings closely parallel 
the Canadian Council's. The Vermiculite 


In its pioneer work on the subject the 
National Bureau of Standards discussed 
both slabs laid directly on grade and 
those built over crawl spaces; the Cana- 
dian research covered both slabs on 
grade and wood floors over 6’-6” clear 
basements. Professor Algren’s work and 
that undertaken for the Vermiculite 
Association (so far as we are informed) 
deals with slabs on grade, and this Re- 
port is restricted to the same subject. 


NBS concluded that loss of heat through 
the slab directly to the ground was 
probably unimportant; that loss to ex- 
posed edges of the slab was consider- 
able; and therefore that insulation of 
the slab’s exposed edges had greater 
importance. The construction shown in 
Fig. 8 was suggested as probably the 
most practicable method of insulating 
grade-level floor slabs. However, it 
should be remembered that, first, tem- 
peratures within the slab and in the 


Dill, W. C. Robinson, H. E. Robinson, 


1U3, Measurements of Heat Losses from Slab 

National Bureau of Standards Available from 

f Documents, I S. Gov't Printing Office, 
Md neton 25, D. C. Price 10 cent See also P/A 
S ” r [945 - Ay 


» I 

Niven and A. D. Kent, Report on “Panel” 

Heated Test Buildings, National Re- 

ouncll of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Decem- 
#7. Price 25 cents 


'. Aleren, Assoc. Prof.; Head, Dept. of Heating, 
ting, and Air Conditioning, University of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ground Temperature 

with a Floor Panel Heating System; 


Piping & Air Conditioning, May 1948, p 


Association is also sponsoring current 
research into the question,’ and al- 
though their information is not yet 
ready for publication, we have received 
from the Zonolite Corporation consid- 
erable data indicating the direction 
their work is taking. The U. S. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has also 
published material on the subject.” The 
following text and drawings summarize 
and coordinate findings of all these 
agencies, in the second of PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE’S RESEARCH 
REPORTS. 


soil beneath it were not recorded in the 
NBS procedure (thermocouples were 
placed on the slab’s top surface); and, 
second, that the NBS test rooms were 
heated by electric-steam radiators, not 
by radiant coils in the slabs. 


Very recently the U. S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency released data 
on methods of insulating floor slabs 
which was obviously based on the 1945 
NBS report quoted. The methods of in- 
sulating construction suggested were 
all variants of the type shown in Fig. 8; 
in some cases it was suggested that the 
insulation be placed in the center of 
the foundation wall, extending from the 
level of the top of the floor slab down 
at least 2” below finished grade, and 
in some cases as muc’ as 12” below, 
depending upon type of insulation and 
construction, and condition of exposure. 
Chief value of the HHFA report lay in 
its recommendation of four types of 
materials for insulating the slab edges: 


1. Cellular glass, which should be coated 
with pitch or asphalt to prevent surface 
deterioration when subjected to mois- 
ture and freezing; 


2. Glass fiber, preferably in the form of 
coated board; 


* Research beir nducted and evaluated by the Uni 
rrsity i Illin Urbana, lil 
fn excellent ummary of the HHFA réport appears 


in Heating and Ventilating, July 1948, p. 74 









































Steps in constructing an insulated, radiant- 
heated floor slab: Fig. | (top), insulating ver- 
miculite concrete poured on top of moisture 
barrier, which is visible at right of photo. Fig. 2, 
radiant heating piping placed on top of insu- 
lating concrete. Fig. 3, hard concrete applied 
over insulating slab and piping. 










































































INSULATION FOR CONCRETE FLOOR SLABS ON GRADE 
3. Cane or wood fiber board, coated with scho 
pitch or asphalt (this material not rec- on W 
ommended by HHFA for locations sub- a fi 
ject to considerable moisture) ; capa 
- . 4. Hard cellular rubber, coated with too 
southwist i ie a nee | southeast pitch or asphalt. —, 
; heat 
>] (EE Sey SS, the 
| ee AN ao. ACTUAL LOSS TO SOIL vd 
' ' ‘ >> a= MEASURED - 
3 om Xk hs i ie or) | I, In contrast to the preceding, recent titie 
a ae ee | 35° work at the National Research Council mun 
’ —* ,” 7. oe of Canada and the University of Minne- tro! 
‘he a 4 itt sota was based upon radiant-heated \OF | 
a = = a co 3 slabs, and was conducted with thermo- hout 
. " couples placed at regular intervals high 
gure} down to 6’-0” below grade before the ride 
ss slab was constructed. Figs. 4, 5, and 6, part 
show the temperatures recorded and in- quirs 
dicate the quantity of heat lost directly ™ ' 
through the slab as well as through amo! 
exposed slab edges. The isobars in these redu 
figures also indicate the combination of High 
Novhwrit 4°CORK STRIP 2°CORK 4" SLABS | Mortthiast edge-loss and vertical loss which make ther 
———n up the total heat loss, even when the havi 
— ST i - = ninsenabediaiians slab edges are insulated. Fig. 5 shows ticul 
ae fe Re ee ATS ee ee ee , hy ee an insulated slab. Note in this case that in ¢ 
i > y \ * 30° the temperature immediately beneath tivel 
i 2 . es Fs ee Ne 6 the slab is 65F; whereas in Fig. 4, which cond 
a Same | , ss <% I SS Poa, ae shows an uninsulated construction, tem- ing 
I , fe / Ue ‘ perature at approximately the same crete 
; point is 82.5F — a difference of 17.5F. ture 
ry , . —m* * * This difference _Tepresents heat deliv- No 
yh ~— POSITION aa 5 , “ol c = ered by the radiant-heating system (in the s 
- si these cases, circulating hot water) the 
- : 5 which was wasted in heating the soil. its s) 
“7 Fig. 6 shows a hot-air radiant system tures 
in uninsulated construction. Here the belov 
heat loss is apparently greater than for dens: 
the uninsulated hot-water-heated slab, * 
but since conditions of test were not bs 7 
. . exactly comparable, exact comparisons ae, 
[ | gee ee ae li] RADIANT HEATING AIR of results cannot be drawn. However, temp 
! ; GRAVEL FILL we epee esi the results are quite similar. “te 
l / | t= = = ———— ==r5i Hi " SULATION . The shape of the isobars tends to sub- is ol 
| (cayenne = = ae ae stantiate the earlier findings of NBS wher 
4EPS </ ft in one respect: heat loss at exposed slab sulat 
7 aL ° sa edges is evidently much greater than 
c y v in the center of the slab, or at edges 
Jat ; ; protected by adjacent construction. REG 
. , ,— However, loss through the center of the 
; , : ; “i INS! 
. : . slab is certainly not negligible. 
‘ An ir 
ie , built 
pure6 ADVANTAGES OF INSULATION requi 
Is soil a good insulator? Possibly, if 1. Ge 
the ground is perfectly dry for a depth 2. St 
of several feet under a building. Often 3 Pe 
this is not the case, particularly in cer- tc 
; . tain seasons. Wet, even damp, soil is a 
Figs. 4 and 5, from “Report on Panel or Radiant Heated good conductor of heat. Of course, heat- 1. Ee 
Test Buildings” (National Research Council of Canada) ing the soil will tend to offset its gain - 
show subgrade temperatures on Feb. 20, 1947. Ac- ———e of water—at the expense of the heat- 9. Lo 
cording to the “Report,” insulation is essential at the _ 4 INSULATION ing system! Ons 
angle between radiant-heating slab and foundation; SULAT ’ quiz 
and bottom of slab should be insulated where greatest I ee Another factor often overlooked is the concr 
heat loss occurs: for several feet back from its exposed 1 ED effect on heat loss of bedrock or stone is mi 
edges. Also, contact between slab and foundation is ) under the foundation. “Build your house weig] 
preferably insulated. Fig. 6 shows similar conditions La __ STRUCTURAL on rock,” but before doing so, consider ordin 
for a hot-air radiant-heated slab tested at University AS REQUIB that rock is a good conductor of heat, verm 
of Minnesota by Prof. A. B. Algren; data are for Mar. aoe and that in such cases the need for in- ing v 
4—Apr. 1, 1947. In addition to substantiating the Ca- "a= sulation under the floor is greatly mag- concr 
nadian Council's findings Algren stresses insulating 1. nified. inche 
the slab from the foundation and suggests instead of 7 In buildings where it is the practice to trans 
insulating footing walls, making insulation integral Prgure heat only on certain days of the week, gTe\re 
with slab or applying it between slab and fill. Fig. 7 allowing the temperature to drop for load- 
shows Canadian Council's suggestion for construction. the balance of the period (churches, quat 
86 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
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schools, and offices which are used only 
on weekdays, etc.) it is desirable to have 
a floor system with a minimum heat 
capacity. Otherwise, too much time and 
too many Btu’s are required to bring up 
the temperature when it is needed; and 
when the controls no longer call for 
heat, the Btu’s stored up in and beneath 
the slab continue to heat the structure 
above. Furthermore, this capacity of 
floor and ground to absorb large quan- 
tities of heat is not conducive to maxi- 
mum efficiency of the temperature con- 
trol system. In regions of mild climate 
(or in spring and fall) where only a few 
hours of heat are required each day, a 
high-heat-capacity floor causes an over- 
ride of temperature into the warmer 
part of the day when heat is not re- 
quired. A low-heat-capacity floor—that 
is, one insulated from the ground, 
among other things—obviates this and 
reduces the “time lag.” 


High-heat-capacity floors have a fur- 
ther undesirable feature in climates 
having abnormally high humidities, par- 
ticularly in the summer. The concrete 
in contact with the ground is rela- 
tively cool, and frequently moisture 
condenses on the floor surface, damag- 
ing floor coverings. Dampness on con- 
crete floors is more often due to mois- 
ture from the air than from the ground. 
No amount of waterproofing beneath 
the slab will prevent this trouble. When 
the slab is insulated from the ground, 
its surface tends to follow air tempera- 
tures much more closely and is seldom 
below the temperature at which con- 
densation begins to take place. 


Where radiant heating exists in the 
slab, because of the necessarily higher 
temperature of the slab, heat losses 
downward are aggravated. It has been 
found here again that faster response 
is obtained with thermostatic controls 
where the radiant-heating panel is in- 
sulated from the ground. 


REQUIREMENTS OF AN 
INSULATION 


An insulating medium used under floors 
built on the ground must meet certain 
requirements: 


1. Good insulating value; 


2. Structural strength or rigidity; 


3. Permanence against deterioration, 
vermin, etc.; 


1. Economy; 
5. Low heat capacity. 


One material that meets all these re- 
quirements is vermiculite insulating 
concrete. When vermiculite aggregate 
is mixed with Portland cement, a light- 
weight concrete is produced which, like 
ordinary stone concrete, is rot- and 
vermin-proof; and also of high insulat- 
ing value. One inch of this insulating 
concrete is equivalent to more than 16 
Inches of ordinary concrete in heat 
transmission. In the proportions of ag- 
gre;rate to cement commonly used, the 
loai-bearing strength is more than ade- 
qua’ 
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Fig. 8 shows one method of slab-on-grade construction suggested by National Bureau of 
Standards in BMS 103, published in 1945. Figs. 9, 10, and 11 show methods of employing 
an insulating slab with vermiculite aggregate. Moisture barrier is laid over a weak mix 
of concrete, or, better, a dry mix of cement and sand, wet with a light spray to hydrate 
and set the cement, to prevent fill beneath from puncturing the membrane. For the insu- 
lating slab, a mix of 6 cu ft of vermiculite to one of Portland cement is used. This pro 
cedure has been employed at a 110-unit housing project in Dearborn, Mich.; in dormitories 
at Bowling Green College, Bowling Green, Ohio; and several other installations 


In addition to the methods of insulating with vermiculite concrete and fill shown in Figs. 8 
through 12, there are, of course, other materials suitable for floor slab insulation: cellular 
glass, cork, glass fiber, etc. Some of these may demand the type of precautions noted in the 
extracts from the report of the Housing and Home Finance Agency contained in the text; and 
methods of construction will likewise vary. In any case, principles derived from Figs. 4, 5, and 
6 are basic. 
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STEELTEX FLOOR LATH OR HARD CONCRETE TOPPING 
WELDED WIRE MESH AND 
WATERPROOF PAPER 











ZONOUTE REFRIGERATION FF af 
ZONOLITE CONCRETE SUPPORT BLOCKS 
STRUCTURAL BASE PAT. APPLIED FOR 








Fig. 12, floor for cold storage buildings patented by Zonolite Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Precast, 8-in. vermiculite concrete blocks are placed on 
top of a vapor seal, 24 in. on centers. Space between is filled with 
vermiculite refrigeration fill. Paper-backed wire mesh is placed, and 
a load-carrying slab is poured. Subsoil must be well drained, prefer- 
ably with 12 in. or more of gravel beneath the vapor barrier. 
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Left, Cabinet-Wall installed in 
house of Carroll A. Towne, 
Vienna, Va.; Stanley P. Stewart, ¥ 
designer. Right, in house de- 
signed by Robert W. Bolwell, 
White Oak, Md 





Prefabricated closets and fronts for 
closets which are used to replace con- 
ventional wall and closet construction, 
or may be installed against walls, have 


been developed by Milton Lowenthal, 
Washington architectural designer. 
Manufactured by Mengel Co., Wood 


Products Div., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and distributed locally by their inventor 
through Milo Products Co., Washington 
6, D. C., Cabinet-Wall units are lower 
in cost than similar prefab units and 
are easy to install. 

The units have wood frames and lam- 
inated wood walls, floors, and 
shelves. Hardware is aluminum and 
stainless steel. Front frames (also the 
separate Closet Fronts) are mortised 
and and shipped assembled. 
Remainder is shipped knocked-down; 
assembly for Type A (shown in draw- 
ing) is estimated to take a carpenter 
and helper 45 minutes. All parts are 
shipped prime-coated, for job painting. 
When back wall of unit is to be con- 
cealed, it may be of hardboard. 


doors, 


tenoned 


Complete closets come 2, 3, and 4 ft 
wide; closet fronts, 4 ft wide only. For 
installation, after assembly, closets 
abutting bearing walls are screwed to 
studs or battens; successive units are 
screwed or bolted to each other. Adjoin- 
ing partitions, door casings, etc., can 
be screwed or bolted to the cabinets at 
any point. The closets can provide 
clothes hanging and storage space equiv- 
alent to ordinary stud and plaster con- 
struction at savings of 25 to 40 percent 
in floor area; they save construction 
time, may be used to form partitions, 
and may be shifted when household 
requirements change. 











CABINET-WALL Prefab Closets and 

















Closet Fronts 
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Plans show versatility of units as used in houses in Fairfax Co., Va.; left, Alexander Richter, 
architect; right, Charles M. Goodman Associates, architects. 
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SANITARY EQUIPMENT, WATER SUPPLY, 





THIS MONTH’S PRODUCTS 


AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Plug-in Clock Thermostat: 110v motor elimi 


nates need of basement transformer and five 
wire cable througn wauls to thermostat ioca 

Minn EE 
tion. Minneapous-moneywell nequidtor 


2753 4th Ave., Minnea; 
Radiators: new line features 
idjusted tempera 


Convector 
curved outlet grille, hand 


] 


ture control damper, removable front panel 


for easier installation and cleaning. Four 
standard enclosure styles; three, in heavy 
duty institutional line. Modine Mfg. Co., D 


Koven Ave Racine, Wis 


e 


CONSTRUCTION 


Corrugated Aluminum Sheet: for structural 
use as roofing and siding. Deep corrugation 
(%"') s ih F 

l ity shs y 56 per sq 
] reduction over con- 
VE 11M) > heet 
si2 vailable. Reynolds Metals C 2500 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


Combination Storm and Screen Door: 


is inte 
J. KICK te st 
Ww 
, 


Tutch-Latch: concealed latch eliminates bulky 


1ses 

ession 

I tilled 
s Tut 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND LIGHTING 


Luminous Safety Signs: phosphorescent signs 


Solarite Panel Luminaire 12.000 Series: sha! 





DRAINAGE 


—— .} 
w fix sl 
; . a aes Flagg-Flow: 
ushed ir ikea white enamel, Light t A iat RS . 
missi proximately 65%. May | ee a 
tall individually or in continuous rows : 
flush i i Also e) : 
tures with broad light distribution, easily — . A 
s ‘ - oe : ‘ y , we “~, 4 


7 ; 
read | 


tore 7 “r Light Mia 
B. « h4T AGL Ni 


= . 
jetierson ot 


One-Watt Night Light: walnut-sized 


hallways, steps 
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FINISHERS AND PROTECTORS en ae ee nee 


Tub-Tite 


mended 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 
“Ten-Twenty” American Universal Desk: | 


sting 


: resin-based -aulking recor finish or school brown. Ameri 


for sealing cracks | 


and bathtubs, washstands, shower stalls Mich 
und the like. Applied directly from tubs 
ail qdtems to diam. ened. Win. eet Cambrite House Numbers: black 
Ma UUMCGIE ,i1U055 v a iic 
pr: apes - han o es Riedl eteilon maim 
ne e . - ,, CF6F7 Tie. Will not Iaqe or tarni * 
6039 Rockdale, incinnati 2Y hio, 
Mirrofilm: new plastic gloss finish 
metal surfaces, linoleum, painted w 
plied easily, dries quickly. Wype Cor; 4 } 
} is, h 
INSULATION (THERMAL, ACOUSTIC) Quartzold Ceiling Sprinkler: 
Elasto-Rib: laminated rubber-cork materi 
for vibration and nois« ntrol. Ava 
ir i *k up t 4" x 
size. n nd iding 
lk si. k 48 
x 
Pl., Le Is] ’ . . 


Insulation Wool: line of minera 


kets 


ind loose 


n Ina insuiation KN 
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structl 


tar 
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na hottie arecr tted 
AUS sFAONUIGIea 


use in I uil lin * re) SURFACING MATERIALS 


S —e- Amerwood: new pr 
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Left, new Industrial Corrugated Aluminum sheet has 7%” deep corrugations which enable 
it to support sofely 35 Ib per sq ft at 6-ft span, 106 Ib at 42 in.; conventional 
corrugated aluminum supports a maximum of 12.5 or 37.5 lb at same spans. Stock size 
is 3334 in. by 5 to 12 ft long. Accessories (straps, closures, rivets, bolts, etc.) are 
available. Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. Center, “Ten-Twenty” Balanced-Posture 
Desk for classrooms has top adjustable to 20° slope, 10°, or level. Developed to 
implement current school lighting theories, desk has natural wood top to reduce glare; 
reflectivity, 35 to 50%. Other features similar to “Universal” desks. American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Right, new convector-radiator line available in four standard 
and three heavy duty enclosure models, modularly dimensioned. Temperature control 
damper, adjustable, completely conceals grille when closed. Front panel is easily removed 
for installation, cleaning. Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 












Editors’ Note: Items starred are particularly 
noteworthy, due to immediate and widespread 
*” interest in their contents, to the conciseness 
and clarity with which information 1s pre- 
to announcement of a new, important prod- 
factor which makes them ¢s- 


sented, 
uct, or to some other 
pecially valuable 


AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


1-190. How to Make the Yardstick Zone 
the Comfort Zone (Cat. 12), 23-p. illus. 
catalog on console oil-burning heaters 
designed to warm lower areas of rooms 
by means of radiation, circulation, and 
direct air movement. Advantages, spec- 
ifications, special and standard features. 
Also line of accessories. Coleman Co., 
Inc. 


1-191. Johnson Automatic Tem- 
* perature and Humidity Control, 

AIA 30-F-2, 80-p. manual con- 
taining engineering data for design and 
application of automatic temperature 
and humidity control for heating, cool- 
ing, ventilating, and industrial proc- 
essing. Covers various types of ther- 
mostats, dampers, valve regulators, 
switches, modulating devices, etc. John- 
son Service Co. 


1-192. Finned Coils, AIA 30 (Cat. 47A), 
catalog on coils for every air-condition- 
ing requirement. Capacity ratings, sizes 
and dimensions, selective information, 
ordering directions, index. Kennard 
Corp. 

1-193. Advance Technical Data 
* (Bul. 248-A) (Form 010648M), 

16-p. bulletin describing new line 
of convector radiators for houses, apart- 


A Manufacturers’ Literature 


ments, commercial and industrial build- 
ings. Advantages, dimensions, techni- 
cal information. Modine Mfg. Co. 


1-194. 100 Fireplace Ideas, 31-p. book- 
let, including catalog sheet, on fire- 
places of European, American Colonial, 
and modern design, constructed to cir- 
culate heat throughout the house. Also 
outdoor grilles, cranes, ash dumps, and 
other accessories. Advantages, illustra- 


tions, ordering specifications. Price 
Fireplace, Heater & Tank Corp. 
1-195. Multi-Vent, AIA 30-J (Bul. 


6510), 58-p. bulletin on a panel assem- 
bly, installed in ceiling, for air distribu- 
tion in heating, ventilating, air condi- 
tioning. Descriptive and technical data, 
typical installations. Pyle-National Co. 


1-196. Janitrol Heating Guide, AIA 30- 
B (Form QGP46-5-B KW2711), 7-p. 
bulletin on gas warm-air winter air- 
conditioning system. Simultaneously 
maintains temperature, moisture con- 
tent, movement and quality of air, 
within space being heated. Diagrams, 
installations, specifications; index to 
other heating equipment. Surface Com- 
bustion Corp. 


CONSTRUCTION 


3-15. Modern Building Materials, AIA 
10-C (Bul. 51), 4-p. folder on modular 
concrete building units and batch mixer. 
Drawings, sizes and dimensions. Besser 
Mfg. Co. 


3-16. Erect and Strip Concrete Forms, 
two loose sheets on forms in which to 


(To obtain literature coupon must be used by 11/1/48 





PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
I should like a copy of each piece of Manufacturers’ Literature listed. 


We request students to send their inquiries directly to the manufacturers. 
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Materials and Methods. 




















































place reinforced concrete. Advantages, 
application diagrams, comparative costs. 
Bulldog Concrete Forms, Inc. 


3-17. Lith-I-Bar, AIA 4-E-6, 24-p. illus. 
booklet on a lightweight concrete joist, 
electrically welded reinforcing. Descrip- 
tion, advantages, safe-loading tables, 
specifications. Lith-I-Bar Co. 


3-18. Teco Trussed Rafters, 4-p. folder 
on application of trussed rafters to FHA 
section 608 projects. Technical and 
descriptive data. Timber Engineering 
Co. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


4-139. Kennatrack, AIA 27-A, 

16-p. illus. bulletin on single, 

double sliding door tracks em- 
ploying patented expansion plug door 
mount, which requires minimum head 
room. Also door frames, wardrobe 
units, sliding door cabinet latches and 
locks. Construction and _ installation 
details, advantages. Jay G. McKenna, 
Ine. 


4-140. Whitco Sash Hardware, 4-p. i)- 
lus. booklet on casement, transom, and 
awning type hardware. Details, recom- 
mendations. Vincent Whitney Co. 


4-141. Thorn Windows (Cat. SA 48), 
27-p. catalog on aluminum and steel 
windows, doors, jalousies, hardware. 
Section and detail drawings, sizes, di- 
mensions, index. J. S. Thorn Co. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND LIGHTING 


5-134. Bryant Wiring Devices, 
%& = AIA 31-C-7 (Cat. 48), 76-p. illus. 

catalog on complete line of wir- 
ing devices, including lampholders, 
plugs, starters, outlets, switches, break- 
ers, etc. Photos, sizes and dimensions, 
wiring diagrams, index. Bryant Electric 
Co. 


Two booklets, including four folders, on 
a wiring system to carry full powered 
electricity throughout a house, for all 
electrical needs. Layouts, requirements, 
general and detailed data. National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau: 


5-135. The Private Life of Your Home. 


5-136. Electric Wiring. 

_ cent Lighting, AIA 31-F-2 (Cat. 
747), 24-p. illus. catalog on ceiling 

light fixtures. Descriptions, dimensions, 

typical installations, cross sections. Neo- 

Ray Products, Inc. 


5-137. Fluorescent and Incandes- 


FINISHERS AND PROTECTORS 

6-130. Kay-Tite, loose specifications 
sheet for control of water seepage in 
porous masonry structures, by applica- 
tion of membrane coating. Kay-Tite Co. 


6-131. Mercotone, 8-p. folder on oil 
paints; seven basic colors, which can be 
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OW REVERE GETS THE FACTS 


ON RADIANT PANEL HEATING 





7s photograph above shows one of the test installations 
of radiant panel heating set up by Revere, in a building 
designed for continual occupancy, to develop practical infor- 
mation needed by architects and by engineers and contractors 
in the heating field. Taken as the concrete is being poured, it 
shows a three-tube grid type coil located in a concrete floor 
slab. The fourth tube (farthest left) is part of another three- 
tube grid type coil. 

Note the wires that run across the tubes into the left hand 
corner of the photograph. These are thermocouple wires that 
are attached to the copper tube at 8-foot intervals in order to 
letermine the reduction in temperature of the water as it 
travels through the tube. Additional thermocouples are used 
to determine temperatures within the concrete floor slab and 
on its surface at various points in the room. Ground tempera- 
tures under the slab have also been recorded. 

Throughout the heating season, an installation like this 
me yields precise, valuable, operational data that are carefully 
recorded by Revere engineers. Then, this information, to- 
gether with the results of other research projects, is given to 
urthitects, engineers and contractors in such Revere literature 
is "A Graphical Design Procedure for Radiant Panel Heat- 


ing,” ‘Radiant Panel Heating—A Non-Technical Discus- 
sion,” and “Radiant Heat with Copper Tubing.” 


In all probability these books are now in your files. Be sure 


to refer to them whenever you need reliable data on the de- 
sign or installation of radiant panel heating systems 

And be sure to specify Revere Copper Water Tube— 
readily available through leading distributors. This long- 
lasting, easy-to-bend tube is ideal for radiant panel heating. 
Remember—trouble always costs more than Revere Copper 


Water Tube. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Il.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, 
N. Y. — Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Fverywhere. 
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Pr Manutacturers’ Literature 


blended into as many as 5,000 tints. 
Color chart, formulas for blends, advan- 
tages. M. J. Merkin Paint Co., Inc. 


INSULATION (THERMAL, ACOUSTIC) 


9-99. Simplified Physics of Ther- 
— mal Insulation, 16-p. booklet de- 

scribing reflective aluminum in- 
sulation, its thermal factors, and 
protection against condensation, vapor, 
vermin, mold, fire. Types, uses, instal- 
lation directions, comparisons chart, 
thermal insulation values chart. Infra 
Insulation, Inc. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT, WATER SUPPLY. 
DRAINAGE 

19-245. Scott Washroom Advi- 
et sory Service, AIA 29-i, 40-p. 

booklet to aid architects in plan- 
ning of industrial washrooms, including 
a recreation and game room. Typical 
layouts, elevations, illustrations of fix- 
tures. Scott Paper Co. 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 

19-245A. Presenting the Seeburg (3-48- 
150M), 8-p. illus. brochure on a new 
musical system that will play 200 
phonograph recordings, or 14 continu- 
ous hours of music, without repeating 
any selection. Radio programs can be 
arranged for week in advance to be 
played automatically on predetermined 
time cycle. Also paging facilities, 
broadcasting system for speeches, com- 
pany programs. Descriptions, advan- 
tages, photos. J. P. Seeburg Corp. 


19-246. Haertel (Cat. 84), 64-p. illus. 
catalog on storage vaults, cleaning 
equipment and materials, for garments 
and furs. General and detailed informa- 
tlon, installations, cost analysis chart, 
cleaning instructions. Walter Haertel 
Co. 

19-247. Automatic Fire Protection for 
Industry (1-1A 6-48 15M-AMP), 4-p. 
folder on built-in fire detecting and 
extinguishing systems using liquid car- 
bon dioxide; planned for total flooding 
or local application. Description, ad- 
vantages, typical installation. Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc. 


19-248. Look What's Cooking in Kitch- 
ens, 28-p. booklet on kitchen planning 
for new or remodeled houses. General, 
detailed data, from blueprint stage to 
final decoration. Illustrations, color se- 
lector. Midwest Mfg. Co. (25 cents per 
copy; make check or money order pay- 
able to Midwest Mfg. Co.) 


SURFACING MATERIALS 


19-249. Duracite, leaflet on new abrasive 
cement, claimed to eliminate slipping 
and tripping hazards on worn stairways 
and uneven floors; will form solid bond 
with slate, marble, concrete, wood, etc. 


$2 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Uses, advantages. Duane Specialties, 


Ltd. 

19-250. What is Kimpreg? (KGD- 
* 3), 8-p. folder on a new wear- 

resistant plastic sheet impreg- 
nated with phenol resin, bonded to 
exterior grade plywood at time of ply- 
wood’s manufacture. Unaffected by rain 
or snow, oils, alcohols, ketones, etc. 
Advantages, general information. Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. 


19-251. Wallpapers of Lasting Beauty, 
leaflet containing nine reproductions of 


REVIEWED AUGUST ‘48 


wallpaper designs, both domestic and 
imported. Descriptions. W. H. S. Lloyd 
Co., Ine. 


TRAFFIC EQUIPMENT 

20-235. No More Steps (366-10M-7-48), 
16-p. booklet on various types and ar- 
rangements of residential elevators, 
electrically and manually operated; 
also an electrically operated seat for 
transportation up and down stair flights. 
General Information, photos, index. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, Inc. 





AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
1-187. Control for Hot Water Heat- 
ing (F-3157), Barber-Colman Co. 
1-188. Merrill Wind Tunnel Tests, 
C. R. Gelert Co. 

1-189. Rempe Engineering Data Book 
(Form 547-3MO), Rempe Co. ($1.50 
per copy. Make check or money order 
payable to Rempe Co.) 


CONSTRUCTION 

3-8. Tomorrow’s Silhouettes Today 
(Form DD-136), W. E. Dunn Mfg. 
Co. 

3-9. Zourite (SF-7105), The Kawneer 
Co. 

3-10. An Introduction to Pluswood, 
Pluswood Inc. 

3-11. Precast Gypsum Roof Decks, 
AIA 4-E-6, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

3-12. Metal Lath, AIA 20-B, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. 

3-13. Roof Decks, AIA 4-L, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. 

3-14. Rocklath Plaster Bases & At- 
tachment Systems, AIA 20-B-2, U. 8. 
Gypsum Co. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 
1-138. Aetna Steel 
(Form 5-50M-1-48), 
Products Corp. 


Frames 
Steel 


Door 
Aetna 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND LIGHTING 
5-129. Some Ideas, General Lighting 
Co. 

5-130. Commercial Lighting Units 
(Cat. G-34), General Luminescent 
Corp. 

5-131. Guthlite, Edwin F. Guth Co. 
5-132. Design for Electrical Living 
(B-3979), Westinghouse’ Electric 
Corp. 

5-133. “Sky-Glo” Luminous Louver 
System, AIA 31-f-14 (AD 5491), 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


FINISHERS AND PROTECTORS 

6-127. Hy-Toner, Hy-Toner Div., 
Roberts Paint Corp. 

6-128. Heavy Duty Finishes for 
Maple Flooring, Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Ass’n. 


6-129. Floor Facts, Vestal, Inc. 


INSULATION (THERMAL, ACOUSTIC) 
9-97. Kaylo Roof Tile (KBI-485-5M), 
American Structural Products Co. 


9-98. Armstrong’s Insulating Wool 
(T D-11-546), Armstrong Cork Co. 


MATERIALS OF INSTALLATION 
13-72. Brune’s Gutter Hanger, Hold- 
er and Fastner, Louis J. Brune, Sr. 


PLASTICS 
16-117. Resins and Plastics (J-547a), 
Bakelite Corp. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT. WATER SUPPLY. 
DRAINAGE 


19-235. Modern Design for Shower 
Time, The Perfix Co. 

19-236. FA-3 Disposall (30-95), Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

19-237. Forced Hot Water Circula- 
tion (Form FCE 648), H. A. Thrush 
& Co. 

19-238. Pumps, Yeomans Bros. Co. 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 
19-242. Decorative Uses of Copper 
and Brass (Feb. 1948), Copper & 
Brass Research Ass'n. 


19-243. Parsons Pureaire Kitchen, 
AIA 23a-15 (Form SA-1027), The 
Parsons Co. 


19-244. Architect’s Manual of Engi- 
neered Sound Systems, AIA 31-1-7 
(Form 1R2134), Engineering Prod- 
ucts Dept., Radio Corp. of America. 
($5.00 per copy. Make check or 
money order payable to Radio Cor 
of America.) 
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ADD DAYLIGHT-ASSURE COMFORT 


in the same specification 


Thermopane* enlarges your design 
opportunity enables you to pro- 
vide generous daylight-transmitting 
areas without making concessions 
on comfort or heating economy. 
Thus, Thermopane fits neatly into 
today’s pattern of more daylight, 
more comfort. 

The Thermopane unit consists of 
two or more panes of glass, with 
specially -cleaned, dehydrated air 
between, sealed around the edges 
by L-O-F’s Bondermetic (metal-to- 
glass) Seal*. This prevents dirt or 
moisture from entering the insulat- 
ing air space. 

Thermopane’s low coefficient of 
heat transfer (U value of .58 for 
double Thermopane with 15" air 
space ) reduces heat loss through 
the glass, saves fuel and reduces 
With 


downdrafts at windows. 


Only Libbey-Owens-Ford makes 


Thkermopane 


Thermopane there’s little chance of 
condensation forming on the glass 
under average conditions... making 
it easier to maintain proper humidity 
for health and comfort. 

The benefits of Thermopane are 
enjoved the year “round, for its 
insulating qualities also help keep 
rooms cooler in summer... aid 
efficient operation of air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

Thermopane is available for 
prompt delivery from your L-O-F 
Distributor in more than 70 stand- 
ard sizes as well as units of special 
dimensions. It may be installed 
in either fixed or opening sash. For 
complete information, write for our 
Thermopane book and Technical 
Sheets by Don Graf. Libbey: 
Owens*Ford Glass Company, 3698 


Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


@ Glazed throughout with Thermopane, 
Drexel School, Cicero, Lllinois, provides 
ample daylight with more comfort in al! 
classrooms. Because Thermopane deadens 
sound, it is practical for partitions, Stair- 
ways daylighted with a generous glass 
area of Thermopane are safer, less drafty. 
Architects and Engineers: Perkins and 


Will, Chicago. 
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FRICTION AND TURBULENCE LOSS 


IN “VOLUTE” COMPRESSOR DESIGN 





The use of “volutes” in the design 
of the centrifugal compressor which 
forms a part of the Worthington 
Centrifugal Refrigeration System 
provides greater efficiency because 
the smooth, obstruction-free gas 
passages reduce friction and turbu- 
lence loss. 

An exclusively “Worthington” 
arrangement of the volute passages 
results in virtual elimination of ra- 
dial thrust. In the first compression 
stage, a double volute balances any 
normally-developing radial thrust; 
in the second and third stages, the 
volutes are offset 180 deg. to coun- 
terbalance the radial thrusts. 

Similarly, the arrangement of im- 
pellers is such that the axial thrust 


WORTHINGTON 


s_AS 


= 





produced by the third-stage im- 
peller substantially counterbalances 
that developed by the first- and sec- 
ond-stage impellers. 

Other features include: 

Auxiliary motor-driven oil pump 
provides pressure in bearings and 
shaft seal before starting and stop- 
ping. 

Wheels are cast, rather than fabri- 
cated, for shaping to proper hy- 
draulic design. 

Write us for Bulletin C-1100-B14, 
giving further information. Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J. Specialists in air 
conditioning and refrigeration for 
more than 50 years. 





Air 
Conditioning 
and 


Refrigera tion 








Worthington at Firestone 


The Research Laboratory in the huge 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron, Ohio, is air-conditioned by 
Worthington equipment. 





Windowless Store— 
Worthington Air 


A 540-ton Worthington Centrifugal Re- 
frigeration Machine, mounted on a struc- 
tural steel base in a rooftop penthouse, 
provides year-round air conditioning for 
Burdine’s Department Store at Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. 


Balanced Air—For Small 
or Large Installation 


Whether it’s a 540-ton centrifugal ma- 
chine for a big building like Burdine’s, 
or a 3-ton packaged unit for a corner 
drug store, the same fact holds true. 
Because Worthington makes a// the vital 
“innards” of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration systems, the customer gets a 
completely-integrated—not just assembled 
—system. And that means more efficient, 
more economical operation—more worth 
in Worthington. See your nearby Worth- 
ington distributor (in the Classified 
Telephone Book) for details. A.8.32 
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STEEL JOISTS ? 


. - « Because for light-occupancy buildings that are fire 
and sound resistive, Open-Web Steel Joist Construction 
is the most economical way to build 


Building men throughout the country are making greater 
use of Open-Web Steel Joists for construction of light- 
occupancy buildings such as commercial structures, stores, 
schools, dormitories, hospitals, apartments and residences. 
The reasons: The cost is low, the construction is light, and 
the resulting building is fire and sound resistive, termite 
proof and non-shrinking. The ‘dead load” is amazingly 
low—less than forty pounds per square foot with a two-inch 
concrete top slab and a plastered ceiling. This light weight 


reduces the size of footings, columns and beams. 


WHY SPECIFY CECO? 
Thirty-six years of construction experience in the field, on 
the job, has given Ceco a sure grasp of building problems. 
This fund of knowledge is yours to command from 23 
strategically located offices and warehouses coast-to-coast. 
Ceco Steel Joists are designed and fabricated in accordance 
with the standard specifications of the Steel Joist Institute 
and simplified recommendation R94-30 of the United States 
Department of Commerce. They are fabricated to exact size 


in the factory, come to the job tagged, ready to install. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


See Ceco catalogs in Sweet's Architectural File or send for free descriptive literature 


makes the big difference 











FASTER — Ceco Open-Web Steel Joists 
are light and easy to install. Special 
equipment and falsework are unneces 
sary. This results in speedy erection and 
minimum interference with other build 
ing trades on the job. 





ECONOMICAL — Ceco'’s Open-Web Steel 
Joists are self-centering. The form work 
for the concrete slab—usually metal rib 
lath or steeltex—rests directly on the 
steel joists without other support from 
the under side. 





CONCEALS CONDUITS—Ceco Open-Web 


Steel Joists provide a ready means of 
concealing ducts, wiring and piping 
Space is saved by direct attachment of 
ceiling to joists. Time and materials arc 







saved, too. 







Partial List of Ceco Products 


METAL RESIDENCE CASEMENTS «© INDUSTRIAL 
WINDOWS AND DOORS «© METAL FRAME 
SCREENS * ALUMINUM FRAME STORM WIN- 
DOWS * ALUMINUM COMBINATION STORM 
WINDOW AND SCREEN UNITS © METAL LATH 
AND ACCESSORIES * STEELFORMS © REINFORC- 
ING BARS « STEEL JOISTS AND ROOF DECK « 
HIGHWAY PRODUCTS * CORRUGATED ROOF- 
ING AND ACCESSORIES © VENTILATORS 
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.-- Chosen for New ‘2,000,000 
Office Building in Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Nearing completion, the new 800 Peachtree 
Building in Atlanta is the second largest office 
building in the city. Of steel frame construction, 
with concrete floors and solid masonry exterior 
walls, this six-story structure contains 160,000 
square feet of floor area. 

Among the modern features of the building are 
complete air conditioning of all office space, 
almost total absence of excavations and base- 
ments, new lightweight construction, and wir- 
ing raceways throughout of Republic ELECTRU- 
NITE E.M.T. 

The builders believe it will be the safest building 
in Atlanta, since the exit facilities and fire pro- 
tective features exceed the minimum require- 
ments of the State Building Safety Law which 
is patterned after the National Exits Code. 
Here, again, is convincing evidence of the 
dependable wiring protection provided by 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T.—the original light- 
weight rigid steel wiring raceway. This modern 
conduit is approved by the National Electrical 
Code for exposed, concealed and concrete instal- 
lations ... Underwriters Laboratories’ inspection 
assures you that it provides adequate electrical 
and mechanical protection. 

For complete information about the many cost- 
cutting advantages of Republic ELECTRUNITE 
E.M.T., write today. 





or 





these Republic Steel Building Products: 


SEE SWEET’S FILE 


write us for detailed information on 


Pipe — Sheets —Roofing 

Enduro Stainless Stee! 

Toncan Enameling Iron 
Electrunite E.M.T. 


wees 


Fretz-Moon Rigid Steel Conduit 
Taylor Roofing Ternes 
Berger Lockers, Bins, Shelving ' 
Berger Cabinets for Kitchens R 
ral on. 


Truscon Steel Windows, Doors, Joists 
and other Building Products 








Li 














Photo of 800 Peachtree Building during construction, show- 
ing mass runs of ELECTRUNITE E.M.T., the modern 
threadless rigid steel wiring raceway used throughout the 
entire structure, Architect: Herbert Rawlins, Atlanta. 
Electrical Contractor: Whitehead Electric Company, Atlanta. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION e CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, 17, New York 
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...and for 
fluorescent lighting 
I insist on 


(Giliffied Calla / 
ia 


You're wise, too, when you insist on Certified Ballasts. 








That’s one way to assure— 


@ Full rated lamp life 
@ Quiet operation 
@ Long, dependable performance 
@ Full rated light output 
Certified Ballasts are better because they are built to rigid specifications 


that assure high performance—then are tested, 


checked and “certified” by impartial 









Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
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Se ERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











FROM THE TECHNICAL PRESS 


FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


New Architecture of Transport. Some 
recent work by the Architect’s Office 
of the London Midland Region of the 
British Railways, by J. L. Martin. 
The Architect’s Journal, Queen Anne’s 





By JOHN RANNELLS 


Gate, Westminster SW1, England. Apr. 
8, June 3, 1948. 


All the regions of the nationalized 
British railroads have tremendous pro- 
grams of reconstruction. These richly 
illustrated articles describe in consid- 





HE picture above shows a partial 

view of our inner sanctum. Of 
unusual design, its a showpiece of 
the art of wood fabricating. 


There's no mystery about the ex- 
cellence of the work that went into 
our inner sanctum. In fact, Bergen’s 
capabilities in wood fabricating is no 
mystery to many of America’s biggest 
firms and best known architects 





The INNER SANCTUM 
..- Without Mystery 


What it requires to translate the 


Write for our Portfolio of “Jobs Well Done”. 


latest design— plus — merchandising 
plan into tangible, enduring form is 
supplied by Bergen in satisfying mea- 
sure at all times 


There's no mystery about our “aged 


in the wood” craftsmanship and ex- 
perience . . . but it’s awfully com 
forting to have them working for 


OH 


It's worth seeing 
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with during reality 


1552-56 BERGEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y . 


Phone: PResident 2-3121 











erable detail the range of problems 
in terms of the Midland region, former. 
ly the L.M.S. Railway, The program 
is long-range, with continuous work in 
canteens and hostels for railway work- 
ers, stations of all sizes and types, and 
“industrial” design of station equip- 
ment and rolling stock interiors. 


The continuous nature of the work 
makes it possible to develop planning 
standards and standardized components. 
Application of dimensional coordina- 
tion to construction and planning makes 
it feasible to change building com- 
ponents as building materials become 
available and to take advantage of 
mass procurement without sacrificing 
flexibility in planning. 


Station planning is based on studies of 
actual use of the different parts, which 
yaries greatly with the types of sta- 
tions, as indicated by the following 
table: 





Terminal 
Station 
Interchange 
Station 





using facility 


hmente 
‘ < 


Proportion of passengers 











The largest station problem for some 
time to come (and most interesting to 
the public) is remodeling—not merely 
renovation, but adaptation of sound 
existing structures to present-day needs 
by provision of better layout, accommo- 
dation, and equipment; replacing or 
removing redundant areas, resulting in 
improved efficiency and appearance 


Standards in School Equipment. The 
Architects’ Journal, Queen Anne's 


Gate, Westminster, SW England. 
June 10, 1948. 
An excellent series of concise articles 


on: structural problems, noise an 
acoustics, lighting, internal finishes, 
heating, sanitary equipment, kitchens, 
furniture and equipment, and costs, 
with an excellent bibliography of work 
published since 1942. 


Structural systems are discussed mainly 
on the basis of cost. Increasing use }5 
being made of prestressed concrete, 
joists fabricated from light-gage strip 
steel, and sheet steel box forms which 


(Continued on page 
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T-rated switch. This rating 
answers the demand made 
by today’s heavy loads. The 
mercury switch is equal in 
interrupting capacity to the 
best specification-grade 
switches. And, it carries the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approval — another indica- 
tion of proved reliability and 
sound construction. 





it will last for a long, long time. Because there are 
fewer moving parts to wear out, the mercury 
switch cuts switch maintenance. A newly de- 
signed, modern handle identifies the switch, and 
makes it possible to point to a specific feature of 
the wiring system that is modern—up-to-date. 


It's a 10-ampere, 125-volt, 



















It has a silent, smooth action. Silent operation is an 
easily demonstrated plus value that makes it a 
natural for all modern wiring specifications. 
Because conventional blades have been elimi- 
nated, there is no contact click. A hermetically 
sealed “mercury-button” actuates the make-and- 
break at the flick of a finger. 


It’s part of the complete G-E wiring line. 
Everything needed for a wiring in- 
stallation is available from the full 
General Electric line of wiring de- 
vices. When you plan your next elec- 
trical specifications, remember that 
the General Electric name signifies 
long life and reliable service to every 
user. Clients know it is visible evi- 
dence of top quality on every job. 
Why not specify General Electric 
wiring materials throughout, and let 
the best-known name in electricity 
go to work for you. 


For more information on the General Electric Wiring Materials line, write for a 
copy of Wiring Materials Digest. Just address Section D24-969, Construction 
Materials Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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become part of the reinforcement and 
eliminate form work. Lightweight con- 
cretes are widely used to cut down loads. 


Transmission of noise through windows 
is given as the chief offender, to be 
seen clearly in section though not al- 
Ways apparent in plan, and to be offset 
by baffling. Compulsory use of gym 
shoes is suggested to eliminate one of 
the greatest noise sources. Acoustic 
correction in corridors and classrooms 


helps, of course, to make noise less 
obtrusive. There is an interesting com- 
ment on the difficulty small children 
have in making themselves heard in 
the “grown-up” school hall. A proper 
children’s theater or at least a modified 
classroom with stage is the answer. 


Suggestions on lighting follow up-to- 
date practice in this country. The article 
on heating stresses loss through win- 
dows and suggests shuttering them to 


Specs, ‘YY Hlextwood 


FOR DISTINGUISHED DESIGNS 





Quartered Walnut Flexwood on walls and lighting cove of dome adds 


a welcome to the m 
Loan Association, Ne 


Design with Flexwood. You can 
create a wide variety of interesting 
interiors with this modern decora- 
tive material. 


You get all the warmth and luxury 
of the world’s finest woods . . . plus 
the versatility so important in to- 
day’s designs. 


For Flexwood is real wood. Select- 
ed and matched veneers of fine 
cabinet hardwoods . .. domestic and 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. F, 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, W. Y. 


Flexwood and 


Corporation and The Mengel Company. 


Flexglass are manufactured 
and marketed jointly by United States Plywood 


ain banking room of the Midtown Savings and 
wark, N.J. Frank Grad & Sons were the architects. 


imported . . . are firmly mounted on 
a flexible fabric backing. 


Use it on curved surfaces or flat 
...in homes or offices . . . for modern 
or traditional interiors. It goes up 
quickly over any smooth, firm wall 
surface, old or new. No expensive 
construction necessary. 

Get full details on Flexwood. 
Write, today, for specifications and 
samples. 













diminish losses while the school is not 
in use—about 75 percent of the time, 


Child-sized sanitary equipment is con- 
sidered essential. (For children two to 
five: 7”-high waterclosets, 16”-high 
wash basins.) 


School furniture has been pretty much 
taken for granted, with good design rare, 
Only by client-architect-manufacture) 
teamwork can furniture and equipment 
be entirely successful. Lightness and 
flexibility are stressed today, compared 
to the old cast-iron-based fixed desk, 
which was more notable for its durabil- 
ity than for its comfort or usefulness. 
The article on furniture and equipment 
contains this excellent statement 
standards generally: “. . . emphasis on 
the necessity for standards does jot 
mean standard specifications as we 
know them but the publication of basic 
information on standards of function 
and quality which alone can guide the 
designer, leaving him free to make his 
own interpretation.” 


The Utilization of Building Research. 
The Architects’ Journal. Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, SW 1, England. 
June 24, 1948. 


Discussion led by F. R. Yerbury, par- 
ticipated in by a research chemist, a 
builder, a construction foreman, and 
architects in public work and private 
practice. The chief complaint was that 
published research material is not put 
in terms useful on the job—particularly 
that new methods are not sufficiently 
clarified for the foremen and mechanics. 
More clear details are required for 
economical construction with new ma- 
terials or technics. One suggestion was 
that we may have to develop a whole 
new group of people who can render 
scientific work into clear language. 


This was the first of a series of discus- 
sions on topics of vital interest 
architects. It comes at a time when the 
(British) government has started ar 
inquiry into the organization and effi- 
ciency of building operations. A para- 
graph in the June 10 issue of the 
Journal notes that the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers con- 
siders that the government’s decisio! 
“will create uncertainty and destroy 
confidence.” The Building Trade Work- 
ers, on the other hand, welcome the 
inquiry. 


American Review. Mark Hartland 
Thomas. Architectural Design. 26 
Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1, Eng- 
land. June 1948. 


Mr. Thomas is much intrigued by the 
disregard for “elevations” which he 
observes in some of the best of our 
recent domestic work. It’s tough on the 
editors of architectural journals when 
so many architects begin producing 
houses that don’t photograph “because 
they refuse to be bothered with eleva- 
tions—those consciously styled two-di- 
mensional pattern studies.” 


(Continued on page 110 
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Bronze 


Provides the New Look... 
preserves the old dignity 


















ENOVATION of the Erie County Savings 

Bank in Buffalo, N. Y., presents an excel- 
lent example of the effectiveness of Anaconda 
Architectural Bronze in modernizing interiors 
without violating traditional atmosphere or 
time-honored prestige. 

Architects for this project were Duane Ly- 
man and Associates, Buffalo, N. Y. The gen- 
eral contractor was George W. Walker & Sons, 
Inc., of Buffalo. Both interior and exterior 
bronze work was executed by Superb Bronze & 
Iron Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Here, as in so many other banking institu- 
tions, public buildings, department stores and 
smart shops, both architect and fabricator con- 
firm important advantages of Anaconda Archi- 
tectural Bronze and Nickel Silver... ready 
workability, and uniformity in dimension, com- 


position and finish. asi 






On the main banking floor, 
above, the richness of the 
bronze and marble grille 
surmounting the long tellers’ 
desk is enhanced by semi- 
indirect lighting refle cted 
from ceiling of gold leaf 
e 
Simple, massive handrails of 
extruded bronze add a note 
of elegance to the stairway 
from the building lobby to 
the banking floor 





Closeup of grille forming the 
tellers’ windows in main 
banking room, The gate is 
also of bronze. 








AnaCowpA 


trom mene te comsume 


ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANaconna American Brass L1p.., 
New Toronto, Ont, 












































Different businesses— 
but all agree: Speed Fays! 









































Hotels use Air Express 
regularly when guests 
leave something behind. 
Costs little and brings 
guests back again! Speed 


pays. 





Traffic managers know the fastest 
possible way to ship is by Air Ex- 
press—and they use it regularly. 
Speed pays. 








Radio transcriptions make up 
a big portion of Air Express 
trafic. Stations and talent 
agencies know speed pays. 





Speed pays in your husiness, too! 


Air Express is the fastest possible way to supply the speed that’s 

so essential when things are moving fast. Shipments go on every 

Scheduled Airline flight. Even coast-to-coast service overnight! 

Special pick-up and delivery service at no extra cost. Low rates: 

12 lbs. goes 1600 miles for $5.89; 23 lbs. for only $11.30. Phone 

local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast 

shipping action. 

«Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. 
towns and cities at no extra cost. 

¢ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

2 Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 



















Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 





SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 
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It is a very interesting and healthy de. 
velopment, with architecture ceasing to 
be the means of showing off the archi- 
tect’s individuality and becoming agai; 
a sympathetic background to a way of 
living. Mr. Thomas suggests that this 
“decay of the elevation” means that the 
public is at last beginning to make 
the right demands of the architects 
and we can now get on with the mair 
job of getting them cheaper and better 
buildings. 


How to Insulate Concrete Floors. Heat- 
ing and Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St. 
New York 13, N. Y. July 1948. 


Suggestions based on a report by Law- 
rence Shulman, mechanical engineer, 
adviser to the technical staff of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
An abstract, really, of the report 
printed in the November 1947 HHFA 
Bulletin (reviewed in the February 
1948 P/A), reprinting the same excel- 
lent drawings and recommendations. 
Thicknesses of insulating materials 
vary with design temperatures and are 
increased 50 percent where floor heat- 
ing is used. 


How to Care for Condensation. 7. W. 
Reynolds. Heating and Ventilating, 
July 1948. 


Sketches showing method of collecting 
moisture at glass areas and how t 
prevent condensation on structural steel 
from exterior walls. 


Some Problems I've Met in Radiant 
Heating. T. Napier Adlam. Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. June 1948. 


The author has met plenty of problems 
in his very extensive experience in this 
field. In most cases he finds “that the 
major troubles arise from faulty desig! 
brought about by inexperience, or b) 
the acceptance of incorrect statements.’ 
Of the actual faults which affect the 
occupant the most frequent are hig! 
floor temperatures and (believe it 0! 
not) drafts. 


Examples of the facts of radiant heat 
ing installations are very pointed and 
well illustrated. 


ASHVE Research Program. Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning. June 1944 


y 


Two major studies are under way: 0 
cooling load (evaluation of all factors 
involved in calculations of cooling load 
for comfort and process air condition 
ing) and on heat flow through glass 
(investigation of heat flow throug! 
glass areas, whether by direct transm!s 
sion or absorption and reradiation ©! 
radiant energy, or by conduction and¢ 


(Continued on page 11? 
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when you sharpen a TURQUOISE. Its long-seasoned cedar shaft 


cuts like butter. Its super bonded lead is firmly welded to the wood. 


And its *Electronic graphite is so finely ground and highly compressed 


that it readily takes a long-tapered point on the sandpaper block. 


TURQUOISE 


has other Fine Points, too. 


Its grading is uniformly accurate. 


Its point stands up when you bear down. 


Its lead is smooth as smooth can be. And its 


lines are so opaque they reproduce perfectly. 


Wake a feoint of tying TURQUOISE. 


Write Ernest Eagle for a free sample, 


naming this magazine, your dealer, 


and the grade you want. 


® Reg US Pat Of 


10¢ EACH ... less in quantities. 


“CHEMI-SEALED“ 


(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUOISE 


DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, WN. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Company of Canada, itd., Torente 

















PLANNED LIGHTING 


wits WILEY trorrers 


TROFFERS 
















—_ 
Wiley Recessed Troffers 
in unusual patterns 


Wiley stock model Recessed 
Troffers provide custom-made 
results both in lighting require- 








ments and flexibility of arrange- a at 
ment to fit any architectural =. Sas 2 er gem 
plan without custom-made costs. Wiley Recessed Troffers Combined with “Spots”’ 


mm continuous runs, 








Only Wiley has the FEATURES, UNIVERSAL UNIT: 
c-Z SERVICER 
Pat 24 R4 


@ Adaptable to any position. 
@ Individual or continuous runs or patterns. 
' No Tools. @ Open, louvered or glass. 
One-man service - ‘deways @ May be combined with}Wiley Spots. 
Raise one side, slide $ co eal @ 2,3 or 4 lamps—Starter or Instant Start. 
and drop open. Unhook fo @ Underwriters Approved. 
pletely remove. 


y 


@ I.B.E.W. Label 





Other WILEY Fixtures: 


NIAGARA FLEUR-O-LIERS: 2, 3, 4 or 6 lamps, louvered or glass bottoms. May be sus- 
pended from or mounted flush to ceiling, singly or ia continuous runs, 

NIAGARA BEAM: 2, 3, or 4 lamps, louvered or glass. Flush to ceiling Singly or con- 
tinuous runs. 

SPOTS: Adjustable or fixed lens. May be used individually or combined with Wiley 
Commercial or Troffer models. 


INDUSTRIAL FLUORESCENTS: Complete high quality line, open, louvered or glass 


bottoms. 
R.&W. WILEY, INC. 
Dearborn at Bridge Street Buffalo 7, N.Y. 
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convection and the significance of these 
effects in problems of space cooling 
and heating loads). Programs com- 
pleted and in progress are tabulated, 
with listing of the research bulletins 
already published. ASHVE Research 
Bulletin No. 1, still on the press, gives 
us the right start with glass: “Review 
and Critical Analysis of Published and 
Unpublished Data on Heat Transmis- 
sion through Glass.” 


In this same issue of the magazine is 
published the second paper on Sola 
and Total Heat Gain through Double 
Flat Glass, by Geo. V. Parmelee and 
Warren W. Aubele. The first paper 
(single flat glass) was published in the 
January issue. 


REPORTS 


Lighting Practices for Stores and Other 
Merchandising Areas. Report of the 
Committee on Store Lighting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Ii- 
luminating Engineering, 51 Madiso 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. June 1948. 


Reprints 50 cents 


This report occupies nearly the entire 
issue (95 pp) and covers this extensive 
field remarkably well. The committee 
Was expected to prepare a “recom- 
mended practice” but concluded that the 
great variety and continually changing 
patterns in store lighting prevent de- 
velopment of standardized requirements 
or design methods. The emphasis in the 
report is therefore placed on the prin- 
ciples of attractively presenting thé 
merchandise to the shopper. 


The principles of attractive lighting, 
paramount in store work, are important 
in any design where appearance is a 
consideration. The explanations of fac- 
tors that influence seeing (size, bright- 
ness, color, etc.) and descriptions of 
various lighting systems are put as 
concisely and clearly as possible, cov- 
ering a great number of specific prob- 
lems of display, including luminous 
signs and illumination of exterior sales 
areas. 


Appendices cover current recommended 
practice in levels of illumination, lamps 
and luminaries, current lighting prac- 
tices for merchandising areas (8-page 
chart), color, data on lighting show- 
cases and shelves and downlighting, 4 
glossary of terms and definitions, and 
an extensive bibliography of reference 
material from many publications. 

A landmark in lighting, most useful t 


architects. Available in reprint from 
the Society. 


(Continued on page 114 
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FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


in light and power distribution, more and more industrial 
plants are changing over to Plugin @® Busduct because... 
Its Tore Flerible! Plugin @ Busduct provides a 
ready power source for new or old machinery anywhere 
along the line... and permits a quick change in plant 
layout without disrupting production. 

It: Hore Economical! Plugin @® Busduct eliminates 


costly temporary connections and long, expensive lead-ins; 

















a | aon 


8 Si 


greatly reduces maintenance costs and voltage loss. 
Its TWlore Effeectent/ Plugin @ Busduct saves 
time in the installation and relocation of machinery 
and day-to-day maintenance of the electrical system. 


Available in standard 10-foot sections, Plugin @ Bus- 
duct provides convenient plugin outlets every foot of 
the way for @ Shutlbrak, @ Klampswitchfuz or @ 
Circuit Breaker Plugin Units. Busduct capacities: 250 
to 1000 amps., 575 volts AC or less. 


For more details, see your nearest @ Representative (he’s 
listed in Sweet's) or write for Busduct Bulletin No. 701. 
k o€dam Glectric CG 
xe am Glectric Co. 
ST. LOUIS 13, MISSOURI 
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PAMPHLETS 


HHFA Technical Papers. No. 7: Physi- 
cal Properties and Fabrication Details 
of Experimental Honeycomb-core Sand- 
wich House Panels. No. 9: Some Proper- 
ties of Paper-Overlaid Veneer and Ply- 
wood. Housing and Home Financing 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Work done at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. No. 
7 describes construction and physical 
properties of the panels used for build- 
ing a test structure for study of per- 
formance. No. 9 concerns itself with 
dimensional stability and abrasion re- 
sistance obtained by other coatings. 
Ordinary kraft paper impregnated with 
10 to 15 percent resin is used for core 
and overlays, resulting in very stable 
and vapor-resistant panels. 





The test structure is detailed so as to 
study various basement conditions and 
several types of panel construction for 
long-term exposure. Radiant heating 
pipes pressed into the core during the 
gluing operation will heat the structure. 





BOOKS 


For “extra beauty” in Slabs 


..» ATLAS WHITE CEMENT testis ond CM: Ant, 


. 


Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 WV 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 558 pp., 


i 


You'll note added beauty in Architectural Concrete Slabs made 

with a matrix of Atlas White Cement. It brings out full sparkling 

whiteness or sets off rich color values in pigments and aggregates. And 

the crite. cautt « enna of the das lente di “Yew h spective owner-remodeler to pore over. 
1e crisp, smart appearance of the slabs lasts, undimmed, oug i it eainelle Bes Sian aecaieds olttheell 

years of wear and exposure. the coverage of detail is remarkabl) 


; 


6" «x 9”, illus., bibliog., index. $4.95 


A wealth of information for the pro- 


extensive. A great deal of the informa- 
tion and the excellent illustrations is 
that supplied by the various trade as- 


Atlas White Cement also provides beauty and utility for Stucco, 
Terrazzo and Cement Paint, as well as Slabs. Such a matrix has the 


uniform clarity to complement the desired colors, whether in con- sociations (Copper & Brass Research, 
trast or blend. National Lumber Manufacturers, etc.). 
Atlas White conforms with ASTM and Federal specifications for Even though the subtitle calls it “a 


. . ri > > g ; « rac ICQ of 
portland cement. It has the same advantages for concrete and is guide to the planning and practice « 
house remodeling,” the best of the book 


used in the same way. Atlas White concrete stays fresh, colorful . . . in os waneuntions. Met Ghat the euthacs 
and it cleans easily. Maintenance costs are low. planning advice isn’t good, as far as it 
goes, but their “encyclopedia” is better. 
A comprehensive bibliography adds a 
great deal to the book’s value. 


For further information on the uses of Atlas White Cement, see 
SWEET’S Catalog, Section 4B/2 and 13B/8, or write to Atlas White 
Bureau, Universal Atlas Cement Company (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New , 


York 17, N. Y. RADIANT HEATING 


Richard Woolsey Shoemaker. McGravw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 306 pp., 6" a ” 


illus., index. $4.00 





There is already an extensive literature 
on radiant heating but very few books 
that give such a clear picture of the 
subject as this one. Profusely illus- 
trated, it covers a great variety of in- 
stallations, heating plants, control sys- 
"THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR” — Sponsored by U. S. Steel Subsidiaries 

Sunday Evenings—September to June— ABC Network (Continued on page |16) 
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(Continued from page 114) 
' 
tems, radiant cooling, design theory, 
etc. a 


The author’s experience in the field has 
been wide and he has a gift for making 
it all very simple, to be understood by 
any interested layman (or architect). 
The examples of installations in ordi- 
nary frame houses, including remodel- 
ings, are especially interesting. The 
only sort of installation he seems to 
have missed is the use of warm air as 
the heat source. 


Most of the illustrations are well-chosen 
selections from the various suppliers 
of equipment, with due regard for the 
virtues of each. Only in the appendices 
is there any confusion. It is difficult 
to see the need, in a book of this quality, 
for padding out several pages with il- 
lustrations of fittings and valves. For 
instance, a most useful appendix “14— 
Design Procedure” is almost lost be- 
hind appendix “13—Names of Parts,” 
consisting of a dozen or so handsome 
oversize line cuts of various 
valves. 


globe 


J. R. 


ARCHITECTS’ YEAR BOOK: 2. 


Edited by Jane B. Drew. Paul Elek 
Publishers Ltd., 38 Hatton Garden, 
London E.C.1, England, 1947. 340 pp., 
illus. 358. net 


The 27 articles of the British publi- 
cation, “Architects’ Year Book: 2” pre- 
sent in a stimulating and progressive 
manner worthy problems faced by ar- 
chitects today. Written from the British 
architects’ point-of-view, this current 
survey has commendable international 
breadth and diversity, dealing with 
subjects such as painting and sculp- 
ture, town planning, architectural edu- 
cation, British competitions, and new 
materials and methods, as well as some 
recent architecture of various coun- 
tries. Generally two or more articles 
are used to develop different 
of each subject. 

The town planning essays’ include 
studies of Finnish, British, and Afri- 
can towns developed with 


aspects 


their own 
particular and rather unusual prob- 
lems. The Finnish study deals ade- 


quately with the reconstruction of a 
town of 14,000 which was completely 
devastated by the war. A _ further 
heartening note is that town planning 
is being effected in Uganda and the 
Gold Coast—if not in New York City. 
In the presentation of recent compe- 
titions, the imaginative but unpremi- 
ated scheme by the Entwistle group for 
the Crystal Palace competition is of 
great interest. In addition to its out- 


(Continued on page 118) 
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KENILWORTH HOTEL, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Roy F. France & Son, Architects 


ACOOLER ROOMS= 
with GATE CITY 
AWNING WINDOWS 


G‘™ City Awning Windows not 

only afford rwice the ventilating 
area of ordinary sash, but they also 
invite fresh air in . . . promote circu- 
lation .. assure cooler rooms. 

The multiple panes, top-hinged and 
operated by a no-stick worm-and-gear 
crank, add charm to any exterior 
Their “awning” feature permits ven- 
tilation in rainy weather . . . puts 
storm sash and screens indoors, thus 
promoting safety and eliminating rain- 
streaks on exterior walls. Cleaning 
also is done from the floor. 

Used from coast to coast in homes, 
apartments, hotels, Government build- 
ings and commercial structures. Fur- 
nished completely pre-fabricated with 
sash, hardware and glazing installed 
(including screens) Available from 
our factory or through local millwork 
and building material houses. 

Considering their many extra ad- 
vantages, Gate City Awning Win- 
dows cost little more—if any—than 
conventional sash. Any building you 
design can afford them. See our cata- 
log in Sweet's. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION — TODAY! 


Gate City Sash & Door Co. P 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Please send complete information, full 
size details and scale drawings of Gate 
City Awning Windows. 


Name 


Address 


City : - State 
a ARE eng 
Export Sales Representative, Frazar & Company 
5¢ Church Street. New york 7. N. ¥.. U. 8. - 
‘able address: zar, N. ¥. Agents i 1 
cities throughout the world. a 
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standing design, it seems to reflect but 
not surpass Paxton’s original Crystal 
Palace. The reactionary winning de- 
sign is apparently quite unfortunate. 


Articles on education present reviews 
of English and American schools with 
several illustrations of student work. 
It is apparent that the same few 
pioneers in modern architecture still 
exert a strong influence in some schools 
in both England and the United States. 


Other knowledgeable articles are in the 
technical and materials field. British 
appreciation of American wood truss 
design achievement is noted as well as 
their interest in thin concrete shell 
construction on the Continent. Authors 
of the various articles include Alvar 
Aalto, Le Corbusier, Maxwell Fry, 
Russell-Hitchcock, Ernst May, and Al- 
fred Roth. Many good photographs and 
drawings are included. 


While the essays are related as a whole 
to the work of the architect, their 
brevity seems to effect a slightly dis- 
jointed makeup. Nevertheless, I wish 
to recommend this volume for its in- 
teresting scope and energetic spirit 
working toward an integration of the 
parts that make up architecture. 
OLINDO GROSSI 


A HOUSING PROGRAM 


For Now and Later. Joint Committee 
of National Association of Housing 
Officials and National Public Housing 
Conference, Catherine Bauer, chairman. 
N.P.H.C., 1015 15th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 60 pp. 25¢ 


In an inclusive statement of the prin- 
ciples by which housing proponents are 
guided in their somewhat related pro- 
grams, the Joint Committee has sought 
to evaluate activities in the field to date 
and also to strike an optimistic note for 
the outcome of concerted effort. This is 
a valuable handbook for those who wish 
to attack the housing shortage efficiently 
and in tune with present programs. 

C. M. 


CONURBATION 


A Survey of Birmingham and _ the 
Black Country. West Midland Group on 
Postwar Reconstruction and Planning. 
The Architectural Press, Ltd., 9-13 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1, 
England. 1948. 288 pp., illus. including 
survey maps and analyses. 30 s. net 


The title of this comprehensive study of 
a sprawling semiurban area that has 
become symbolic of the Birthplace of 
the Machine Age is taken from the 
writings of Patrick Geddes, who first 
used the word to signify those great 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Hillyard’s Floor Seals, Finishes and 
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surface. 
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mezzanine safe from slipping hazards. Com- 
bine beauty with safety and add years of 
wear-resistant service by using Norton non- 
slip ALUNDUM floor products: aggregate, 
stair tile, ceramic mosaic tile. For free color 
samples write to: 


WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


ALUNDUM — Registered trade-mark for Norton Company’s aluminum oxide abrasive. 
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agglomerations of towns, surrounded 
and connected by strings and patches 
of building development, which have 
now become the physical environment 
of nearly half the population of Eng- 
land. An attempt is made to learn how 
to deal with the age-grimy problems of 
this vast established Coketown—seek- 
ing a solution for this area and also 
for younger Coketowns now rapidly 
approaching the same unhappy state. 


C. M. 


READER’S GUIDE 


Town and Country Planning. F. J. 
Osborn. For the National Book League 
by Cambridge University Press, Bentley 
House, London, England. 1947. 11 pp. 
1s 


In the preface to this selected list of 
books and pamphlets on planning, the 
experienced author comments: “. . . this 
book is particularly valuable to a reader 
who wishes to understand the back- 
ground of the whole subject. The scope 
is so vast that no one need expect fully 
to comprehend it. But just for that rea- 
son anyone may contribute something 
to it. Planning is a continuous process; 
the last word will never be said.” 


C. M. 


PLANES IN PLANNING 


Aerial Photography in Urban Planning 
and Research. Melville C. Branch, Jr. 
Harvard City Planning Studies, Vol. 
XIV. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 1948. $3.00 


This excellently presented explanation 
of the nature and use of aerial photo- 
graphs should be of great value to 
anyone having to use air views. The 
book tells what the different kinds of 
photos are, their relative value and 
degrees of accuracy for mapping, study, 
or special uses; what to specify in 
ordering views, allowable tolerances; 
describes stereo apparatus and inter- 
pretation. It is based on careful tech- 
nical research, but is written simply 
and clearly, with helpful tables and 
illustrations. A welcome addition to 
the technical library of planners and 
architects. 

HENRY S. CHURCHILL 


ERROR IN CREDIT 


The store illustrated in the A. C. Horn 
Co. advertisement last month on page 
107 was incorrectly identified as Blum’s 
Vogue in Chicago. The photograph was 
of M. L. Rothschild & Co. store in 
Evanston, Ill., and the colored side- 
walk shown was installed by Melvin 
White, Inc., concrete contractors, of 
Chicago. 
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Losses pile up every time manpower is 
forced to lose productive minutes wait- 
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by while traffic passes through .. . 
taking time to close them. You can 
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Manpower doesn’t wait 
when you specify Kinnear 
Motor Operated Rolling Doors. 
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complete, fingertip control of door action 
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Kinnear Motor Operator does the rest, 
automatically. 


You also provide extra space with Kin- 
near Rolling Doors. They coil out of 
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tion assures extra, low-maintenance se! 
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The SEVERN Oil Boiler, with its trim lines and 
colorful jacket, blends perfectly with the dec- 
orations of this distinctive basement work- 
shop. The Severn’s tight construction keeps 
fuel odors from escaping into the room and 
adds to the shipshape cleanliness of the en- 
tire house. In the downstairs powder room 
are two popular American-Standard Plumb- 
ing Fixtures — the quiet COMPACT Water 
Closet and the shelf-back COMRADE Lavatory. 
These fixtures come in gleaming white and 





a choice of colors. 
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in heating and plumbing 
with architects... with realtors... with home-owners ! 


MERICAN-STANDARD Products 

are big favorites with people who 

recommend, specify or buy heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures. 

Their smart styling pleases those who 
look at them from the point-of-view of 
design; their sound construction details 
meet the exacting requirements of engi- 
neers; and their flawless performance, 
operating economy and long life appeal 
to home-owners. 

Yes, you’re sure of public acceptance 
when you choose American-Standard... 
for more American homes have heating 
and plumbing by American-Standard 
than by any other single company 
For details of the complete line, contact 
your Heating and Plumbing Con- 
tractor. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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For a hillside house, what could be nicer than a terrace-level utility room that 


doubles as a recreation room for all the family? A folding panel wall reveals the American - Standard 


efficient, automatic gas fired WYANDOTTE Winter Air Conditioner, ideal for instal- 


lation where space is at a premium. The ALDEN Laundry Tray, with its two deep Fist in ealing and Plumbing 


compartments finished in smooth, easy-to-clean enamel, lightens washday tasks. 


| AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 














COMPETITIONS 


Two state-wide COMPETITIONS FOR DE- 
SIGNS FOR SALE AND RENTAL HOUSING 
FOR WAGE EARNERS, particularly fami- 
lies earning between $46 and $58 per 
week, have been announced by New 
York State Housing Commissioner Her- 
man T. Stichman. The competitions 
are an outgrowth of the Institute of 
Housing and Planning Studies, held 


in New York City in June, and a part 
of a state program to bring about con- 
struction of good housing to sell for 
about $7,500, and to rent for from $50 
to $75 per month. 


Prizes total $3,000 for the two compe- 
titions; a first prize of $1,000, a second 
of $500, and ten honorable mentions will 
be awarded for each competition. One 
competition specifies a design for a 
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single-family home, the other for a 
multifamily housing development. The 
competitions have been approved by the 
American Institute of Architects’ Com- 
mittee on Competitions, and William 
Lescaze is the professional advisor. 


The competitions, which are open to all 
architects licensed to practice in New 
York State, except employees of the 
Division of Housing, close on November 
15, 1948. Invitations and programs for 
the competition are being sent to all 
registered architects in the state. A 
jury of architects appointed by the 
Division of Housing, the Competitions 
Committee of the A. I. A., and the New 
York State Association of Architects, 
will judge the entries. 

Details of two other competitions, which 
will be open to students of New York 
State architectural schools and to archi- 
tectural draftsmen residing in_ the 
state, will be announced later. 


EXHIBITION 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND PLANS of the work 
of six Pacific Coast architectural firms 
will be exhibited in Australia during 
September and October. Architects who 
have been invited to display their work 
are Pietro Belluschi, Portland; Mario 
Corbett, San Francisco; Gardner A. 
Dailey, San Francisco; Harwell Hamil- 
ton Harris, Los Angeles; Kump & Falk, 
San Francisco; and Wurster, Bernardi 
& Emmons, San Francisco. 


Presented jointly by the Australian- 
American Association and the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, the 
exhibit will open at the Melbourne Town 
Hall September 15. A week later the 
exhibit will be shown in Sydney, and 
then may travel to Adelaide and Bris- 
bane. 


Similarity of climatic and topographical 
conditions along the Pacific Coast and 
in Australia and American-Australian 
friendship were among considerations 
which led to the invitation to exhibit. 
The idea for the exhibition followed 
last year’s visit to the United States by 
John Buchan, member of the firm of 
Buchan, Laird & Buchan, and promi- 
nent architect in the state of Victoria. 


Representing the American group for 
the opening ceremonies and other events 
connected with the exhibition, will be 
Ernest J. Kump, architect and school 
planning consultant and winner of 
1946 and 1947 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE Awards. While in Australia Kump 
will address architectural students at 
the University of Melbourne and the 
Architectural Institute, and will inspect 
state housing and development projects, 
and then will travel to New Zealand. 
A nation-wide tour of the United States 
is scheduled for the exhibition upon its 
return from Australia. 
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Sloan-Kettering Institute Liam 20 
MEMORIAL CANCER CENTER » NEW YORK, N. Y. Specification Problem — 10 find economical 
Architect: windows that would afford extra day- 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York City ; , p : 
Geaiiiaien light for exacting research work, con- 
Turner Construction Co., New York City trolled fresh-air ventilation for working 


com ifo rt. 


Specification Solution—Selection of 787 
Fencraft Projected Steel Windows, 2 
Fencraft Casement Windows, 12 Fencraft 
Combination Windows—801 windows 
total. 


Add one more outstanding building 
where Standard Fencraft Windows 
were selected for efficient fenestration 
.... with savings clear across the board. 
First, savings result frém the econo- 
mies of mass production; second, from 
simplified installation because window 
dimensions are co-ordinated with 
those of other wall materials. And 
savings in the future will come from 
easy washing, easy screening and 
durability assured by famous Fenestra 
quality. 

The Fenestra* family of Fencraft 
Windows . . . Projected, Casement 
and Combination . . . permit design 
freedom plus economy. For informa- 
tion on the many types and sizes avail- 
able, see Sweet’s Architectural File for 
1948 (Section 16a-14). Or mail the 
coupon. 

*R 
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F SITUATIONS OPEN 





W ANTED—experienced architect or architec- 
tural draftsman, college graduate preferred. 
Permanent position. Give experience, reter- 
ences and salary desired. Box 165, PROGRES 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE 





WANTED—architectural designer for perma 
nent position in small established office in 
Houston, Tex., doing commercial, residential 
and city planning. Please write full details 
as to education, age, experience, salary ex- 
pected and date available. Box 166, PRO 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Five 
Dollars, with a maximum of 50 words. In 
counting words, your complete address 
(any address) counts as five words, a 
box number as three words. Two units 
may be purchased for ten dollars, with 
a maximum of 100 words. Check o1 
money order should accompany adver- 
tisement and be mailed to Jobs and 
Men, c/o Progressive Architecture, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. In 
sertions will be accepted not later than 
the Ist of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 











ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN—capable of 
developing working drawings in small office 
doing general practice. Good opportunity. 
Give full particulars, age, education, experi- 
ence and salary. Clarence Warren Doll, 
A.1.A., Donnell Bldg., Mattoon, IIl. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—wanted by 
University of Illinois to prepare working 
drawings, details and shop drawings for new 
building construction, alterations and main- 
tenance work. Position permanent. Vacation, 
sick leave, retirement and other benefits. 
Write Personnel Office, 809 South Wright 
St., Champaign, II 





W ANTED—Experienced heating engineer for 
permanent position who can make heating 
layouts and write specifications for all types 
of buildings. Send outline of education, train- 
ing and experience with samples of work 
and salary requested. Marr and Holman, Ar- 
chitects, 702 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn 





WANTED—Experienced architectural designer 
for permanent position. Please submit out- 
line of education, training and experience 
along with samples of work and annual sal- 
ary requested. Marr and Holman, Architects, 
’02 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn 





ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTORS—in architectural 
design, structural design, and related courses 
are needed at the schools of architecture tor 
the fall semester. Those interested in a career 
in the teaching profession should apply to 
Professor Paul Weigel, chairman of the com- 
mittee on employment for the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans. 





W ANTED—experienced architectural and me- 
chanical draftsmen capable of designing and 
preparing working drawings for schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, and commercial buildings. 
Permanent positions for right men. Give 
information as to education, age, experience, 
and salary expected. Ritterbush Brothers, 
Architects, 209 N. Seventh Street, Bismarck, 
North Dakota 





WANTED—by established architectural firm 
in Southwest, experienced architectural en- 
gineer capable of handling steel and concrete 
design together with ability to carry work 
from preliminary to final working drawings 
and specifications; one desirous of interest in 
firm. Box 170, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 








ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER—tfor the _ best 
younger designer in the country, this progres- 
sive and substantial Chicago firm ofters an 
exciting opportunity. The right man is versa- 
tile, has vision and practical daring, likes 
people and can beat the obstacles. Such a 
man, if he has leadership qualities, will be 
chief designer in six months. If working 
under pressure appeals to you plus a substan- 
tial salary and share in the profits, write in 
confidence for an application blank as our 
people all know of this opening. Box 167, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURI 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER — young creative 
man with sound ideas and a background of 
experience in responsible charge of mechani- 
cal engineering work can make lifetime con- 
nection with successful and progressive Chi- 
cago architectural firm. We want a vigorous 
and original thinker who understands and 
uses modern techniques to develop fresh solu- 
tions to mechanical problems. If you like 
plenty of work, good surroundings and con- 
genial associates who are leaders in their field, 
write for application blank in confidence. 
Excellent salary. Our men know of this open- 
ing. Box 168, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





WANTED—experienced chief draftsman. An- 
tonin Raymond and L. L. Rado, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





INDIA’S 400,000,000 — need Missionary 
Builders. Challenging opportunity in new 
architectural-building firm, for young part- 
ners with $10,000: architectural engineer 
experienced construction supervision; land- 
scape architect-city planner; interior designer 
experienced furniture design and construc- 
tion. Excellent husband-wife team possibili- 
ties. Specifications: courage, ability, enthusi- 
asm, Cooperative spirit, sense of humor. Stuart 
and Rosemary Johnston, 4750 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 





INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECT permanent posi- 
tion and location as chief, architectural de- 
partment, large manufacturing company 
Prefer national registration; must be regis- 
tered or able to secure registration in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky Basic 
planning and analysis of production space 
and areas; would prefer experience in design 
of manufacturing buildings with particular 
ability for design in steel and reinforced con 
crete, as well as ability in field of building 
maintenance, repair and alteration. Box 171, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
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WANTED — architectural draftsmen, experi- 
enced in industrial, commercial and instity- 
tional work by established firm in the most 
rapidly expanding section of the Southwest 
Submit complete record of experience and 
salary expected. Thomas, Jameson & Merri! 
820 North Harwood, Dallas, Tex 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN — designer: 
graduate of Georgia Tech. Sixteen months 
experience in residential, county schoo! and 
health center design and drafting; limestone 
and granite detailing; knowledge of struc 
tural concrete design and drafting. Woul 
like position with progressive architectura 
hrm in Houston or Dallas, Tex. Box 197 
Georgia Tech., Atlanta, Ga 





ARCHITECT—practicing England, consultant 
on large-scale town planning, civic centers 
cultural, sports, retail centers, tiring postwar 
paper work, seeks realization in U.S.A. utiliz 
ing plastic and organizational qualities. Work 
internationally published and exhibited. E; 
tensive experience furniture, interior at 
exhibition design. Background includes le 
turing, writing. Possess immigration permit 
Box 169, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURI 





MISCELLANEOUS | 








COMPETENT ARCHITECTURAL RENDERIN 
—service offered according to the archite 
ture’s requirements for all types and styles 
of structures in any medium. Write to Rend 
PSNA Bldg., 400 North Third Street, R 
200, Harrisburg, Pa 





HORACIO GONZALEZ, ARCHITECT AN 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR—788 Avenue 3 
Bogota, Colombia, would like to secure tect 
nical literature and other printed matter { 
a complete A.I.A. file. He would also like t 
act as representative in Colombia for Amer 
ican manufacturers of building materials 








ARCHITECT-ARTIST AND DELINEATOR 
long experience, offers services for free-lance 
architectural renderings and perspectives 
bird's-eye views of architectural treatment 
engineering structures such as highways af 
bridges. Theodore A. De Postels, A.I.A., 644 
Riverside Drive, New York 31, N. 
AUdubon 3-1677 





3. 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Complete effective service for local 
and/or national coverage 


Specialists in public relations for 
architectural organizations 


Moderate fee arrangement. Write 
for details—No obligation. 


BASCOME «o 


501 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22 
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Product Report.... September, 1948 
LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 


There seems to be an indication that 
the dearth of lumber, and in some cases, 
lumber products, is gradually becoming 
a thing of the past. According to the 
latest report by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, production 
of lumber has dropped slightly from 
last year, but stocks in lumber yards 


ing was 43 percent ahead of the same 
month in 1947. The demand remained 
heavy, resulting in little or no increase 
in the stock of hardwood flooring avail- 
able from local lumber yards. 

The production of softwood plywood (4% 
inch equivalent) continues its record- 
breaking production schedule, with a 
record of 185.2 million square feet set 
in March. Seasonal dips are beginning 
to have their effect, with small drops in 
production already indicated. Stocks 





Lumber 


BILLIONS OF BOARD FEET 
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WASCO 


COPPER FABRIC FLASHING 





1. COPPER SHEETING 
2. ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FABRIC 





OTHER WASCO PRODUCTS 
COP-R-TEX COPPERSEAL 
WASCO REGLET WASCO SHOWER PAN 


SEE SWEET’S 8 D-6— WRITE FOR FOLDER 


WASCO FLASHING COMPANY 
86 Broadway Cambridge, Mass. 
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Record Yeo: SOURCE Notvone! Lumber Monutecturers Association 46-4 
have increased. To get statistical for a held by plywood producers are just 


moment—production is running a frac- 
tion of a percent lower than last year, 
but stocks in lumber yards are up more 
than 11 percent. This is still no cause 
for shouting, however, because stocks 
are about 19 percent lower than on De- 
cember 30, 1940! 

As for lumber products, production is 
high—but During April for 
instance, production of hardwood floor- 


so is 


use. 


about the highest on record, running 
about 12-15 percent above 1947. 

Red cedar shingles and shakes are suf- 
fering from malnutrition, it would seem. 
No other reasons can be given for the 
drop in production that finds 1948 run- 
ning a good 12 to 15 percent behind 
1947. There is a seasonal trend during 


(Continued on page 150) 





sibility. 


ADVERTISING RATES — P/A DIRECTORY 

The P/A Product Directory Section appears as a monthly feature. It consti- 
tutes (a) an industry report on major classifications of building products, 
materials & equipment, and (b) space for a series of standard advertising 
nits arranged for position besides editorial material to afford maximum 
Standard units, size 2%" x 3”. 
Progressive Architecture, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
Copy and layout service is available on request. 


Cuts and copy should be sent to 








RATES 


CUMULATIVE COSTS 








No. of Total No. of Total 

12 times, $50.00 per insertion Insertions Cost Insertions Cost 
6 to 11 times, $75.00 per insertion - 7 = ; dn Gipiins- yee 
1 to 5 times, $90.00 per insertion 10. . 750.00 4 360.00 
9 675.00 3 270.00 
¢ me hotest iy | & 600.00 2 180.00 
re 525.00 1 90.00 

NOTI Directory units may be used to earr wer rates or irger space 











CONNOR 


Forest Products Since 1872 


“LAYTITE”’ 


MAPLE and BIRCH FLOORING 


The World's inest 
—Bar None 


MFMA Specifications 
a 


Write for illustrated 75th Anniversary 
Booklet 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 112-0, MARSHFIELD, WIS. 
PHONE NO. 3 














Naval R 


feser Training Center, Shel an, Wis 
Stocked by Builder's Hardware Dealers 
Everywhere 
@ REVERSIBLE ACTION permits two- 
side window cleaning from the in- 
side of the room 
@ ECONOMICAL due to the simple 
mill detail required and lowest in- 
stallation labor cost 
@ ADAPTABLE to all sizes and styles 
of casements. awning-type windows 
or transoms 


See our catalog in Sweet's or write for 
full-size details from 


VINCENT WHITNEY CO. 


130 Tenth Street 


San Francisco, Calif 
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Tile-Tex Co. ....... 6, 7 
Timely Products Co. 142 
Trane Co. ........ 4,5 
United States Gypsum Co. 137 
United States Plywood Corp 108, 147 
Universal Atlas Cement Co 114 
Wade Mfg. Co. ....... 122 
Wasco Flashing Co.* . 149 
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Werner, R. D., Co. . 146 
Whitney, Vincent, Co.* 149 
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Young Radiator Co. ............ 134 
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ALLEN A. RAYMOND, JR., Promotion Manager 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


D. B. WILKIN, District Manager, 1133 Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


EDWARD D. BOYER, JR., District Manager, 330 West 42nd St., 
HAROLD D. MACK, JR., District Manager, 330 West 42nd St., 
WILLIAM B. REMINGTON, District Manager, 330 West 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y 
New York 18, N. Y. 
New York 18, N. Y 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & CO., Mills Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


(Continued from page 149) 

the summer, but as yet the statistics 
are not conclusive enough to be quoted. 
However, the production rate began to 
climb during the early summer. Im- 
ports of red cedar shingles continue to 
run high. 


The production of millwork items such 
as doors, exterior frames, etc., continues 
to run well ahead of 1947—in fact, well 
ahead of any year since 1942. Seasonal 
ups and downs account for monthly 
changes in production, but stocks on 
hand are averaging out at a steady 
figure—a figure that continues to be 








448 South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


too low for the huge demand currently 
being felt. 


If you’re wondering why doors, frames, 
sash, ete., are not available whenever 
needed, it’s not the fault of manufac- 
turers. During 1947 door production 
was 3 million units ahead of 1946, and 
many million units higher than any 
year since 1941. Open sash has not kept 
pace with door production, but 1948 
promises to approach 1941 production 
figures. Exterior frame production is 
up in the million-unit bracket, with 
1947 production the largest since 1941, 


and 1948 production well ahead of 1947. 


The over-all picture for lumber ana 
lumber products probably looks the best 
since 1941. The bottleneck isn’t produc- 
tion, but the enormous demand that was 
built up during the war years. Manu- 
facturers are reluctant to increase pro- 
duction facilities to take care of the 
abnormal demand because such facili- 
ties would become idle when building 
activity returned to normal. It all boils 
down to the simple conclusion that the 
industry is bound to catch up with de- 
a while. 
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148 NEW ENGLAND 
< MIDWEST 
39 NORTHWEST 
“+ SOUTHWEST 
51 SOUTH 
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91 MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
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135 A NEW BOOK 
a BY REINHOLD 
19 
10 
24 
12 
127 
21 
132 
120 
104 
7 
142 
ia 
137 
147 
14 
122 
149 
146 ARCHITECTS: WURSTER, BERNARDI & EMMONS 
a PHOTOGRAPHER: ROGER STURTEVANT 
112 
r HOMES . SELECTED T he editors of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE got to thinking about the need 
134 BY THE EDITORS OF for a book on houses for architects to show to their clients. They write and 
30 PROGRESSIVE edit each month for a professional audience; perhaps, for once, they should do 
ARCHITECTURE a job which would appeal to—and, if possible, influence—the great consuming, 
home-building public. Maybe, they thought, they should do a book. 
CREIGHTON Here’s the book. Working through many a spring and summer evening and 
LOPEZ top of the morning, they've come up with a collection of HOMES selected for 
MAGRUDER their livability, their friendliness, and intimacy, their invitation to informal attrac- 
tive living. They've done this for only one reason—to give you a useful book that 
SANDERSON ' ‘ ; ; ' 
will help you interest your clients in good residential architecture; to promote 
design progress yet further; to show in page after page what all of us know 
anyway—that today’s architecture can be charming and beautiful and livable. 
The book is cloth-bound with a cover designed by Stamo Papadaki. There are 
. 287 handsome architectural photographs and 116 plan drawings by Elmer Bennett. 
All regions are represented, and many, many architects. There is just enough text 
ui to explain—in easily understood terms—what the trends are in home design, and 
(na why these houses are good, in planning, use of materials, and in many details of 
was design and construction. Price $5.00 
yas 
1u- 
ro- REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
the Dept. P.A.-9, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
ili- Enclosed find $ for copies of HOMES. (Add 2%, sales tax to your remittance for 
fe orders delivered in New York City.) 
she Name 


le- Address 
City 


THOSE WHO CAN'T WAIT TO GET THEIR 
COPIES OF P/A so that they can turn 
immediately to the last page for those 
words of wisdom and pure gossip that 
roll off the editor’s typewriter after he 
finishes his real work each month will 
remember the touching appeal in the 
June issue from a draftsman who 
wanted to find congenial employment 
before he started “growing a pair of 
dormers.” I am happy to report he 
now writes that “because of your help 
I will soon be working with one of the 
best outfits in Philadelphia.” Good luck 
to both the man and the “outfit.” Hav- 
ing acted as marriage broker, I shall 
keep my fingers crossed that there is 
no divorce. 


A CHARMING LADY WHO HAS STRONG 
OPINIONS on current § architectural 
trends was holding forth at a party 
recently about the large glass areas 
common to much contemporary residen- 
tial work. “I can’t see why people want 
a lot of glass in the living room,” she 
said. “You have no privacy. I just 
wouldn’t like it in my own house.” Then 
she thought a moment, and added, “I 
can see how it might be pleasant in a 
bedroom, though .. .” A prominent de- 
signer turned to her sadly and said, 
“My dear, you don’t need an architect 
—you want a psychiatrist.” 


A NEW ENGLAND CORRESPONDENT TELLS 
US OF ANOTHER LADY with another ab- 
erration. It seems that Mrs. Jones had 
been born and brought up in the Mid- 
west, but had always had a hankering 
for New England which was largely 
induced by pictures she had seen of the 
sleepy, cool, quiet New England streets 
lined with white clapboard saltboxes. 
Finally her husband was transferred to 
a Connecticut town, and she got her 
wish. One of her first moves was to 
retain an architect to design her a New 
England Colonial house. He did a nice 
job, and the house was built. It sits 
there today, the only “colonia\” house 
on a street which is otherwise con- 


sistently designed in a contemporary 
manner. 








ARCHITECTS MAY NOT ALWAYS BE ALIVE 
to their social responsibilities, but when 
daily bread and butter is involved, they 
react quickly. The ad run in all of the 
national architectural magazines in 
July by the California State Personnel 
Board, recruiting technical help, in- 
cluding architects, has resulted in a 
number of responses quite different 
from what the Board expected. I have 
before me a letter from Mr. Martin 
Fuller of Los Angeles, California, who 
points out that any support for govern- 
ment-bureau-designed architecture is 
inconsistent with the argument that 
important design comes from the ab- 
sorption of the architect in the life of 
his community, a point of view which 
P/A has been documenting in _ its 
ARCHITECT AND THE COMMUNITY stud- 
ies. I also have a copy of a letter to 
the California Board (a copy also went 
to Governor Warren who I believe is 
running for some political office) from 
the Dallas, Texas, Chapter of the 
A.LA., which says in part: 


“The Dallas Chapter ... resents your 
wholesale and glamorized effort to en- 
tice (architects and their employed 
assistants) from their gainful and 
worthwhile private practice of archi- 
tecture into a government endeavor 
which would appear to be inconsistent 
with obtaining the excellent architec- 
ture your state is known for and cer- 
tainly detrimental to the interests of 
your own highly capable architects.” 


AS TO THE QUESTIONS, raised in these 
letters I believe P/A has made itself 
clear on its editorial position many 
times. Government design per se is not 
bad. If it were, we would have to 
scorn TVA, among other work. How- 
ever, there is darn little building con- 
struction which the government should 
design under an efficient operation of 
our system. Furthermore, there has 
been darn little good government-de- 
signed work in this country. The ten- 
dency of a government bureau seems to 
be to become stodgy, repetitious, un- 
imaginative. “Standards” are usually 
repeated endlessly without re-examina- 
tion and improvement. 


On the other hand, there are a number 
of functions that a government archi- 
tectural and engineering staff can ac- 
complish without taking work away 
from private practitioners and without 
getting involved in design matters 
where they are not at the present time 
capable and do not seem to be able to 
be progressive. Planning a capital bud- 
get program for a state or a municipal- 
ity is one. Programming a hospital, a 
health, a cultural, even an industrial 
program of growth is another. Develop- 
ing minimum standards, collating avail- 
able information, engaging in research 
which the private man cannot afford is 
still another. Much as some architects 
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may object to it, checking to see that 
standards of decency and public health 
and safety are met is one more useful 
and indeed necessary function. 


The obvious examples, often pointed 
to, of an intelligent and of an unforty- 
nate use of the government architec. 
tural and engineering function are 
the U. S. Public Health Service, on the 
one hand, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on the other. In the first case, 
there are few architects in the United 
States designing hospitals who have 
not profited from the objective design 
advice and basic research of that agen- 
cy’s technical staff. In the second case, 
the record of progress in V.A. hospital 
design under the program given out 
to private architects, contrasted with 
the completely unimaginative design 
done in the agency’s own drafting room, 
constitutes a case history now being 
built in brick and stone and steel and 
concrete. 


I certainly would not like to see a State 
Board actually design “public” build- 
ings in California, when there are so 
many brilliant men engaged in private 
practice. And I agree with the Dallas 
architects that it would be a shame for 
good people to be lured from their 
offices to work for the State of Califor- 
nia when they should rather look for- 
ward to professional activity which will 
help improve the physical surroundings 
in their own region. 


THE OFFICES OF KUMP & FALK IN SAN 
FRANCISCO were justifiably proud of 
the fact that they won the P/A Award 
two years running, and the office staff 
turned out en masse for the presenta- 
tion dinner in June. The photograph 
below, of the Kump & Falk employees, 
may be explained in one of two ways. 





Perhaps the figure floating in the air 
is a bit of ectoplasm induced by the 
subconscious thoughts of a group of 
people released from day-to-day worries 
for an evening of relaxation. Or per- 
haps (and this is the story I got from 
Mr. Skelton, the photographer) it is 
a double exposure, with the P/A affair 
registered on the same plate that was 
used for a studio pose for totally dif- 
ferent purposes. Why didn’t I get 


around to the Skelton Studio while | 


la. 


was out there? 














